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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Silver Beet as a Fodder, 

Silver Beet ha,s been exterrsivcly grown in New Zealand for . 
years now, and is gi'adually becoioing an important fodder crop 
temperate parts of Australia where the late Spring and Sumnior rat" 
fail is sufiSeient for the good growth of Summer fodders. The I'cner ' 
experienee of growei-s appears to be that it is an excellent fodder ere” 
particularly for milking cows, and that the flow of milk frora 
grazing on Siver Beet, koep.s np better than from most other forldf-r' 
Sheep or dry cattle fatten on it verj' readily once the animals hav. 
become accustomed to tbe forage. The Superintendent of E.xpen' 
mental Work of the Department of Agriculture (Mr. W. J, SpalToir 
says that wlieti managed property, at least six grazings should be j,. 
tained from the crop in the 12 months commencing with the fire 
feeding-off, but this will only be done if it is fed off rapidly each tim. 
because the plants shoot very quickly after being grazed, and stoes 
should be removed before they commence eating tbe fresh shtion 
When Silver Beet is grown for livestock, only suitable varieties for 
the 'purpose should be used, that is to say, those kinds havinir th.' 
minimum of leaf-blade, and the maximum of snow-white midrib, Two 
varieties at present doing well in Australia are “Delicious” aul 
“Lucullus.” If the seed is drilled in rows about 28in, to 30in. apart, 
and the jilants thinned out from 12in. to 15in. apart in the rows, verv 
heavy returns of grazing fodder should result. If the growth is fed of 
rapidly, the root stocks will not be injured by the livestock. 


Land Clearing on Byre Feninsnla. 

The natural feed on most parts of Central Eyre Peninsula has drioii 
off, but on areas where heaioy thunderstorms have been expprienc.oi, 
the grass has sprouted again. Whilst from the grazing point of \i('w 
this is satisfactory, it is a decided disadvantage where areas of sonil! 
have been rolled preparatory to burning off. Unlike the greater pari 
of the mallee land on the Eastern side of the Gulf where the grnwlli of 
scrub is generally thick enough to carry a fire, on the rnallee lands 0 i 
Byre Peninsula, settlers depend largely on the natural grasses to pro- 
vide them with a running burn when clearing. Consequently, a lat- 
growth of grass such as that promised in some parts this yoar 
materially interferes with this operation. 


Director of Agriculture in the South-East. 

Recently the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
iTsited the Government Experimental Farm, Kybybolite, chienj 
the object of inspecting the irrigated summer crops. He. ^ 
maize in excellent condition, but the numerous varieties of 
which the Department of Agriculture recently imported from 
were very backward and suffering from low summer tempera ur 
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■ ■11 from which the water was drawn for irrigation purposes 
to appear inexhaustible. Notwithstanding the fact that it 
drawn from at the rate of 12,000 to 13,000 gallons per hour 
10 successive hours, it was not lowered more than two or three 
’ 'hes Professor Perkins attended the quarterly meeting of the Mount 
'^aibicr Herd Testing Society and also visited the Experimental Plots 
( conducted by the Department at Millicent. 'fhese plots are 
' '"'viii'' barley grown from seed imported by the Department from 
r' .>laiiL France, and New Zealand. The crops generally were very 
f."ir except that in places they were suffering from the development 
’ifi-onvolvulus, which would have the effect of depressing yields, 
livestock generally in the South-East were in excellent condition, 
''ving to the abundance of feed. 


iyraliire Cattle at Kybybollte. 

From some good types of Ayrshire and grade Ayrshire cattle, 
Diiroliased from various noted herds in Victoria some years ago, the 
p, (lartment of Agriculture has built up a very fine Ayrshire Stud at 
,li,, Government Experimental Farm, Kybybolite. There is on this 
arm a fairly oomplate dairy cquipmont, including milking machines, 
(-filing and'housing sheds, a 90-ton silo, and a dairy for handling the 
nilk and eream. Careful records of milk produced and the te.st of 
lame and the feed utilized by the herd, have, been kept for the past 
m veai-s. In dealing with the performances of the animals which 
Mve’bcwi bred and reared on the farm, the manager (Mr. L. J, Cook) 
ri-poi'ted recently that during the year 1922-23, the mean yield was 
i9}.'al!s. of milk per cow, and the bntterfat yield 2381bs. per cow. It 
must be borne in mind that this result has been obtained practically 
from cows on their first and second lactation period. During the 12 
tfionths, five cows completed their first lactation period, i-ight cows 
-■ompleted their second, and one cow' completed her third, whilst 11 
h.-ifers started their first period. The season was not altogether a 
{amrable one. An unusually dry autumn was experienced, and the 
fontimied wet through the winter months and the consequent poor 
LTOwth of food and crops deprived the herd of early green feed, and 
'iiusnd the average returns for June, July, August, and Septem or o 
bf lower than they would have been in ordinary sea.sons. However, 
taking into consideration the age of the eows. the returns secured can 
not he looked upon as anything but sati.sfactory. The guiss^aver^e 
Mum per cow for the year, in terms of money, was £23 -is. oc . e 
'■'St of food, including rent of jiastures, was £11 18s. 


ftunuig Toang Trees. 

-kt the State Orchard, Blackwood, experimental work has been 
tradertaken with the object of determining the best type of pruning 
to whic-h to subject trees at planting for the purpose of produemg a 
'"11 balanced head. There are 36 trees under observation 
t'articiilar test, all of which are growing well. The Manager ot the 
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Orchard (Mr. R. Fowler) .stated recently that the test gives 
of very interesting developments. Pliotographic records of the j, 
different stages are being taken, and these, in conjunction with i,tU 
data, should prove a useful guide to orcliardists. 


Australian Wheats in North Africa., 

Of a large numbor of varieties of wheat from many eountiie,'; tiitv 
in Morocco for tlie purpose of determining the tj'pc most suite, 1 •„ 
local conditions, a South .Vustralian bi-ed wheat, ’‘Rajah," has prdv.si 
itself to be best, accordiug to an official report recently presente, i 
the Acadaniie d’.Xgriculture de France. This wheat is one of 
three-quarter bred King’s varieties produced some years atri, 
the Rosewnrthy Agricultural Uollege by the Superintendent of Kx. 
perimental Work (Mr. M’. J. Spafford) during the timt! the Diveet,,, 
of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) wa.s Principal. (Juii, 
a number of the progeny of this particular cross has done well ix 
South Australia, two outstanding cxamjtles being Sultan and Feli.\, 

Not only wa.s this South Australian wheat proved by actual nst 
by the Department of Agriculture in Morocco to suit tlio requiiv. 
nients of wheat growers there better than any other, but other .ins. 
tralian wheats stand very liigh in the table of relative values, In the 
first nine, besides Rajah, tliero were Fan, Baroota Wonder, Iguana, 
Thew, and Bearded Clluyas. Pan is one of the types bred by the ktf 
William Farror, which has proved an extremely good parent in erns 
fertilisation, and which forms part of the stock of many of the Hus,- 
worthy Agricultural College varieties. Baroota Wonder is a solcctiu! 
from Ward’s Prolific, made by Mr. G. Crittenden, of this State. It is 
a good hay wheat in the early districts. At the Government Experi. 
mental Pj-rm, Miiinipa, the variety is being worked on willi the (ihiot 
of selecting good strains. Iguana is a Rosewoi’thy .\gricultiintl ( cl- 
lege wheat which is by ito means well knowti in this State, but ha> 
had a measure of popularity in other States of the Comnioiiwealtli. 
Thew is another variety produced by the late William Parrer, whiff 
was at one time a very iwpular wlieat, but it has been displaced in 
many districts by more recently iulrodueed types. Bearded (iln,wi' 
is a Roseworthy Agricultural College selection from Gluviis, itself s 
selection made by Messrs. Gluyas, of this State. _ 

Besides these varieties, Sultan, College Eclipse, ami King s lie 
are also mentioned as being satisfactory for the Nortli African coml:- 
tions under notice. All of these are Roseworthy Agricultural o 
lege wheats, and they are all growing in poprdarity in various Stw' 
of Australia. College Eclipse has had ([uite a vogue in flic iieign*'^ 
ing State of Victoria during recent years. 


xae Appio v/rup. • fi i'mil 

After having personally seen a eonsidcrable ])ortion ol tne 

growing localities, and also diseussed _ the seponal 
growers and inspectors from the various fruit districts, tlie 
cultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) stated that the apple 'TOP^ 
year is, generally speaking, . not only a good one, but the quahtj u 
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McCormick-Deering Tractors. 


T he McCormick-Deering Tractor is well adapted to farm 
work. It is equipped with a vertical 4-cylinder valve- 
in-head engine, which operates economically on kerosene 
ind other low-priced fuels. The cylinders are cast separately 
and fitted into the engine block, so that they may be easily 
removed and replaced in case they become scored or worn. 
The Tractor is equipped with high tension magneto, with 
impulse starter, has a throttle governor, and the principal 
bearings throughout the entire machine are roller and ball. 
A belt pulley of large diameter on the right side of the 
machine is conveniently placed for belt work, and can be 
started or stopped from the driver s seat, independent of the 
engine. Three forward speeds, 2, 3, and 4 miles an hour, 
end reverse. 

TWO SIZES : 10-20 and 15-30. 

See the IHC local agent or write direct to us for Illus- 
trated Pamphlet. 

l'•Iernalional Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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fruit is fine, and its freedom from Black Spot and Codlin Moth is ven 
marked. This is very gratifying in view of the fact that in the cailif’f 
period of the grovrth of the fruit, the season was exceptionally we,, 
and one calculated to result in the development of Black Spot anj 
other fungous diseases in abundance. 


Herd Testing at Murray Bridge. 

In a report on the third year of operations of the River Murray 
Herd Testing Association, prepared by the Director of Agricultuiy 
(Professor A. J. Perkins), and issued in bulletin form by the Depart, 
nient of Agrieulture, a comparison is made of the results over the thr« 
years of the herds which have been under test for that period. Tta 
r eveals that the average milk production per cow, which was, for tr.i 
first year, 648.42galls., in 1921-22 rose to 692.57galls., and in 1922.2.3, 
to 719.82galls. Similarly the average butterfat production per cos 
rose from 285.871bs. in 1920-21, to 305.831bs. in 1921-22, and 315."61ti 
in 1922-23, Hence, since the first season, the average improvemcci 
in these herds has been represented by 71.4galls. milk, and 29.S91bi 
butterfat. At lOd. per gall, for milk, this represents average improve, 
ment in gross production per cow of £2 19s. 6d. per annum. Tables 
showing the average daily milk yields, month by month, during !bt 
three years’ operations of the Society, reveal remarkably even produe- 
tion from the herds from one end of the year to the other. Relatively 
to the total number of cows in the herds, whether dry or in milk, tbe 
milk yield averaged 2galls., a day over a period of seven months. i.f„ 
from August to February, inclusive, and Ifgalls. over the remainitf 
five months, i.e., from March to July. Relatively to cows aetiially 11 
milk, and exclusive of dry cows, the average milk yields have becc 
about 2igalls. from August to February, and 2galls. for the balancs of 
the year. Similarly, a comparison of the average daily butterfat pro 
duetion, month by month, for the three years, reveals what Professor 
Perkins has referred to as an “extraordinary regularity in butter, 
fat production from one end of the year to the other. Prom the 
point of view of the total number of cows in the herds, the estrem 
monthly variation is about one-tenth of a pound, and from the pom! 
of view of cows actually in milk, about three-twentieths of a pound 
The mean percentage tests, on the other hand, show more pronounor: 
variations, being liighest in the months of declining milk suppue-'. 
Butterfat production appears to all intents and purposes to b? i 
fixed quantity from one end of the year to the other, notwithstan ijr 
^.easonal variations in percentage tests. When tests arc almorniaii^ 
high, it may be inferred that milk production is on the deeline. a 
vice versa. 


Chickens at Parafield Station. ■ 

There are now some thousands of White Leghorn and 
Orpington chicks at the Parafield Poultry Station, ® 

percentage has been secured in hatchings this season. 
summer, or, as it is often called, autumn hatched— a practice 
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Hai been the rule at this Poultry Station for many years Th,. 1 >. n 
Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) e.yplains that expTrieL! Ls 
.lij.kens hatched after the first week in October are seldl “ * 
,,,riny. .vet chickens hatched in Februan^ and March tliriv 
buds In the case of table bird., a ehiek;„ i"hti!;: d ^ 

, ivhcn the market is bare of good i,uality and wlion prices are 


Cost of feeding Dairy Cattle. 

P™dttetion of the cows, tlie ,,„antity of food 
, ..uiiicd by the Ayrshn-e herd at the Government E.^iLimcS 
M-byb Me, is carefully recorded. During ,he 12 moiitlns eS 
^.^itcniber 30th last, the average quantity of feed given to each cow 
„ the herd was, according to the Manager of the Farm t AD 
L J. Cook), as foliows.-iray chaff. 14ewts! Slq., 

bran UbusL; oats (crushed) 33ibiish.; greeiifeed 4 4^7 
pasture lour acres. Valuing hay chaff at £4 per ton • onsila.m at £1 
irr ton ; bran at 2s 2d per bushel; oats at 3s. per bushel; greenfeed 
. l(k per ton ; and calculating the rental value of pastur; at 4s, per 
acre, the cost of the food of each individual cow for 12 months works 
.. .11 8y> .g™. ,l„ ,.1„ p,,"™,” 

samo period, £23 5s. 5d. 


hre Bred Dairy BuUg. 

Ihe Department of Agriculture has issued an invitation to breeders 

n-ii p provisions 

'I 1 Daily Cattle Improvement Act. Arrangements have been made 

Dr a sale to be hold on the Show Grounds on March 27th, the day of 
L .Hurray Bridge Agricultural & Horticultural Society’s Show 
row the purchaser s point of view, the chief attraction of this sale 

wrfitm^tf i’’" ‘“m- n”’'’ immediately 

r! nd of fi?' ed under the. Act referred to above, a 

und of 60 per cent, of the purchase price up to £60. He is also 

will be true to type, well grown, 
i'" ®”d the progeny of a dam which has reached a 

'atisfactory butterfat production standard. 


bAit fly. 

hi view of the somewhat alarming reports in a section of the Vic- 
hi..' appearance of fruit fly at Alildura, action 
Lnart! ^ Horticultural Branch of the South Australian 

I ^riracnt of Agriculture to secure definite information with respect 
Maul outbreak. Accordingly, Mr. C. G. Savage 

^ildii ® ®^P®"mental Orchard) has been dispatched to 

observing on the spot the distribution of 
of a/d 1 steps taken by the Victorian Department 

suppress it This precaution has been taken by the 
in South Australia also with the object of being prepared 
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to deal with any outbreak should it occur in any of the iirii-atioi, 
settlements in this State. When questioned on the matter n cently, 
the Horticultural Instnietor (Mr. George Quimi), stated that aUlioujt 
the chances of the pest being introduced into South Australia wa,. 
somewhat remote, it was to be hoped that travellers passing 
Victoria down the river to South Australia would lend their tjyg! 
support to the authorities charged with the duty of keeping Ihe Stst,- 
free of this and similar noxious insects, which could be best done (v 
refraining from sending or carrying any fresh fruit from thi' Vic. 
torian or New South Wales irrigation areas into South Australia. 


Obstructing a Fruit Inspector. 

Orchardists in South Australia as a general rule adopt a hkim 
friendly attitude toward officers of the Horticultural Hraiioh of the 
Department of Agriculture who are charged with the administraliot 
of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Diseases Act. This legislation is 
designed to bring about the suppression of pests which, left imcon- 
tiblled, are capable of very seriously affeetiiig the fruit industry, and 
because of this, growers as a rule loyally support the inspectoi’s in their 
work. An example to the contrary, liowever, occurred duriiig the past 
week, when a grower in a lower northern fruitgrowing district was 
proceeded against in the local court for obstructing the inspector and 
accompanying his obstructions with threats of violence. Tlic com 
fined the grower 112, and court fees amounting to 15s. This is the fiis, 
occasion on which it has been found necessary to take action of thw 
nature under the provisions of this legislation. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, liorticul- 
tare, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Journal of AiiricuUure, 
Adelaide.” 


fiirnislied by Mr. A. 11. Robins, Htork ami Bramis IVpailiiu iit. 1 

•'L. A., Port Lincoln, has aged nie<lium draught marc. gO(Kl conditioti. licad 
eyes partly closed and discharging redish fluid. A little “groggy” on 

The horse is sutt’oring with a condition known as Purpurea karniorr- 
/(-a/icn* and, under the circumst.nnces, lier chances of recovery arc cxcccdiagly 
M:ghi. Sudi a condition can be handled with any great chance of successful 
:vsu(' iiuly by qualified veterinnr)- surgeons. It is usually a condition arising 
Mvonilitrily to other diseases, such ns strangles, influenza, though it sometimes 
:*]ijic:Lrs ;Yitli no liistory of pre-existing illness. It may, in a genera) way, he 
• iKsiiiereil a form of general blood ])Oisoning. 

•AV. G. S..” Cow’dl, asks for cure for disease in sheep locally known as 
•' [link CYC. 

[^,,j,lv_trnl'orrunatelY it is not possible by any system of iiiteniul medication 
10 cli'ci-t a cure of this* condition of sheep ‘s eyes, or to prevent its further spread. 
Ti.oonh combative measures are isolation of those animals aftected from those which 
iifc jidiind, and the application of local treatment to the atfocto<l eyes. Ihe necessity 
tor isrilation arises from the fact that flics arc a very active agency by which the 
'ii^casc is .spread in the flock after it once makes an appearance. The condition 
may, in some cases in the commencement, be due to grass seeds getting into the 
oy.'s, but It is commonly set up by the pollen dust thrown olf by the grasses 
uiid wildflowers in the wilting stages. This pollen dust getting into the eyes 
"kilo tliev are grazing, sets up intense irritation and iufiainmatlon. The flock 
stKiiild, if possible, be kept on short grass. The following treatment of affected 
*•.'> is simple and effective:- -Clean the eyes first by bathing with warm buramr 
Then put in a tew drops of the following lotion:— Roracic acid, 1 dram; 
i-slilK'd water. 1 pint. Repeat three or four times daily. Tf possible, keep 
dTxtod sheep in a shady position. 

Hun. Secretary, Slioal Bay Agricultural Bureau, reports horses falling off in 
' "^ utioii, and slobber at mouth. 

Hc[,ly— Have a close and thorough examination made of the horse’s mouth, 
"ii.'ii almost certain to find some condition which woiihl account for the 

d ihbcriiig. The mucous membrane of the mouth and cheeks may be scratched 
iaflanied from grass seeds, &c., or the horse s teeth may have snarp poin » 
' them wldfli are siuiilarlv scratching the inside of the mouth am ( it( •. 

' ’’H' points on the teeth must be filed off. 
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“C. E. Waterloo, reports pigs weak in hindquarters, unable to walk 

Reply — See that the sties are dry, clean, and warm, and provide shelter f 
winds. Give the pigs from 2oz. to 4oz. of castor oil in a little milk to 
the bowels, and if necessary to get prompt action, give enemas of soap aiul 
water. Supplement milk feeding with food rich in salts, such as a little no]v? 
Or crushed oats, and lOgr. to 20gr. of calcium sulphate can be added to the 
night and morning. Be careful always to feed regularly, and avoid overfeedil^' 

‘^G. McK., ” Colton, has horse in poor condition, with large soft lump on 
side of wither. 

Reply — The horse is suffering from a fistulous wither, and will require to hav 
an operation performed on him before a cure can be effected. This can only fc! 
performed by a competent man, and even in the hands of a most capable persr. 
it would require months of treatment before the complaint would be cured aii5 
healed. It would require to be opened up, from both sides probably, right 
to the top of the spine which has been bruised. Unless the animal is a valuabu 
one it would not be worth while to have him treated, because you could cot i 
it yourself with any hope of success. 

“J. M. Y,,^^ Milang, reports litter of pigs that have developed a hard dn 
skin, very similar to mange. Matter is being discharged from the eyes, and ti? 
pigs are constantly rubbing themselves. 

Reply — Pay particular attention to the feeding of the pigs, because you hare 
apparently allowed their blood to get out of order in this way, with the resu!} 
that they are suffering from a severe form of eczema. Avoid giving them heatinz 
food. As far as possible, provide plenty of opportunity for exercise, and fcM 
liberally on green stuff. Internal treatment is very important to chock tliL« 
condition. Give them all a dose or two of Epsom salts, about loz. to 2oz, eaci 
Mix this in their feed, and repeat occasionally. Also give twice daily in the feel 
about 5gr. (per pig) of sulphate of iron. Externally wash the pig with 1 per cent 
solution of lysol in warm water to clean the body and remove scabs. Dn 
thoroughly, and smear them over with the following diessiug: — Flower of sulphur, 
I part; raw linseed oil, 8 parts. Apply the dressing over one half of the bolt 
the first day, and over the other half the next day. Repeat every three or forr 
days until the irritation ceases. 

“L. 0,,’' Lameroo, has eight-year-old draught gelding passing dung saturate! 
with blood. 

Reply — Your horse is haemorrhaging from the bowels, and should be kept 
absoutely resting. Feed only on light easily digested food, and give him ^ drar, 
of lead acetate twice daily dissolved in about 4 pint of cold water, to which 2 
little vinegar has been added. 

“W. Giles Corner, reports cow on being milked gave congealed bbo! 

from one quarter. 

Reply — It appears that an injury has occurred to the quarter affected. Bathe 
part with fomentations, and keep the teat entrance thoroughly clean to tivok 
further infection by germs, which would soon result in mastitis. Keep the free en! 
of the teat smeared with a little boracic ointment. Milk out the quarter rerf 
gently three or four times a day so long as any blood continues to come away 
with the milk, which should be destroyed. The milk from the remaining quarter? 
should be quite all right. Be very careful of injecting liquids into the udder 
through the teat. It is a dangerous practice. 

“E. N.,'’ Sevenhills, asks method of dealing with flies which are stinging 

Reply — Tlie flies which are causing the trouble are the Stomoxys, or stingic? 
stable fly, which in general appearance arc very similar to the ordinary hou?f 
fly. They are quite common during the late summer and autumn, and sca.? *!*'- 
influencGs may largely account for their great prevalence this year. The 
live ill fresh dung. They are blood suckers, and the only reason for 
showing a preference for the Jersey cow over other breeds would lie in 
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I ih^ Ji-Tsey cow being finer and thinner skinned^ so that the proboscis can more 
!ei,Uly p'’uetrate the hides and auek the blood. To mitigate the trouble, keep 
. 1 .^ ^.Jwslied clean and free from collections of dung as much as possible. To 
the cattle, their bodies may be dressed with weak decoctions of tobacco, 
or asafoetida, applied to those parts which seem most prone to attack by 

• p. M. J-,” Mount Bryan, reports mare foaled twins in September. Mare 
..j to lutve assistance to give birth to the first foal, and the second foal was 
;irr:t.J an additional two and a half days. Legs were very swollen, but this 

b(Mii cured by repeated bathings. 

Ii<plV'-TliG breeding bag of your mare has become infected subsequent to the 
:oaiiag' and her condition is chronic. The swelling of the legs is also a sequel 
jf ti;c tolling, and the recurrence of the swelling is largely due to her system 
[nYfiniiug debilitated by absorption of poison from the breeding bag. She will 
-,^uire long and careful nursing if she is to do any good, and liberal feeding 
.boiild bo supplemented by the use of medicines. Give her the following powder 
:siMe daily for a week, spell for three .or four days, and repeat:— Pulv. nux vom., 

1 .ham; sulphate of iron, 1 dram; pulv. rad. gentian, 2 drama. Mix this powder 
,r :l spoonful of treacle to make a stiff paste, and smear it over the tongue and 
bacK tcotli with a piece of smooth flat stick. Water lier, if possible, out of a 
Liutket, and put loz. of liyposulphate of soda in it daily. Local treatment is 
iiici'isary, and you must make sure tliat the solutions you use for douching are 
iLrned right into the breeding bag, and not only the back passage (this is not 
s'jScicut, for if you only wash out the back passage you are not getting at the 
sniine of the trouble). See that the end of the tubing is put right in through 
•M Ticfk of the breeding bag. Flush out first with warm saline solution (common 
1 teaspoonful; water, 1 pint). Then flush by injecting about ^ pint to 
: pint of the following: — Iodine, 1 part; potass, iod., 3 parts; water, 100 parts. 

"0, Wynarka, asks ration for cow that is constantly chewing rags and 

IK'llOS. 

Add bran and 21bs. or 31bs. of crushed oats to the feed, and mix in it 
MK'h day loz. of common salt and a tablespoonful of fresh ground bone meal, 
l! j’ossible, stop her from having access to old bones and old clothing. It will 
bo hiirder to check the habit if she still has them available to her. 

"M. S. L. R./^ Nuujikompita, has cow with one-quarter of udder swollen and 
aud the milk is tinged with blood. The swollen quarter is cracked, and a 
sore has developed. 

r^-plv. — Your cow has a bad attack of mastitis in that quarter. Keep 
udder tlioroughly clean, and dress the wound with mild antiseptics; syringe 
out the cavity, it should, with help in this way, soon heal up. If you observe 
very care in hauuling and milking her, and at all times exercise thorough 
tleauliness, the other quarters should not become affected, and she will still remain 
value to you as a three-quarter beast. 

il. K.,” Colton, asks treatment for lambs with “dry bible.” 
kcply — (Jive sheep a purgative dose each of two packets Epsom salts 

ussolred in half a pint of warm water. For lambs, give one packet as a dose, 
•''uj.ply tiippj with the following lick: — Powdered gentian root, parts; sulphate 
‘ 1 part; eomniou suit, 2 parts; soda bicarb., 2 parts; charcoal, 2 parts. 

• band fed, they can be given one tablespoonful in the food daily. This mixture 
liMuld be carefully and thoroughly prepared. 
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“W. J, 6.,” Kangarilla, reports (1) sow that remains barren after 
service, and (2) horse with thin skin, and easily contracts sore shonidcrr, 

Reply — (1) A careful expert examination would be necessary to ascertain tbr 
cause of the sterility. It may be due to abnormal conditions of the womb or 
ovaries, or too fat or too lean condition. If the condition is at fault, vou cnr 
remedy that by proper handling. If not due to this cause, try her with nnotho- 
boar, and if she misses again, send her to the butcher, because she will nip?t litei, 
be diseased in the genital organs. (2) Se horse with sore shoulders. rarff,j] 
fitting of the collar is very essential, and the lining should be kept soft .nn.l do;.,. 
It can be lined witli a piece cf sheep skin, with the wool next to tlic* nnimal't 
shoulders, but the same care must be taken to keep this soft and clean. It 
be removed occasionally, and n fresh piece put in place of the old piece Ti 
harden tlic skin, bathe it frequently with a solution of wattle bark or stroott hr c. 

“P. H.,” Bowhil), has heavy drauglit horse pa,ssing urine with manure, 

Roply— There wonhl appear to be a fistula between the urethra and honel, 
inside the anus. Tliis is a veiy rare accident. There is nothing you . an .j,, 
relieve the cimdition without tlie services of a qualified veterin.ory surgeon, 

“E. L.,’’ Kalangadoo, lias young heifer with cow-pox on the u.liiei , 

Retply — As a rule simple hygienic precautions and cleanliness will siifae i 
prevent any complications from cow pox, which of itself is usually benign, anr, 
runs a more or less regular course. Clean tlic udder and teats thoroughlr in 
bathing with a warm solution of boraeic acid in boiled water, and dry thmonjh;; 
and gently. Apply thinly over the parts a little antiseptic ointment, e.fi.. hinn;. 
acid, Joz.; eucalyptus, dO drops; vaseline, 4oz. This will act a.s a protective ani 
healing agent, will prevent cracking of the teats, and render the animal nia 
tractable for milking. Repeat the treatment regularly, wiping the udder rl«,ii 
and dry each time .iust prior to milking. 

Hon. Secretary, Blackheath Agricultural Bureau, reports mare in good fi.n.hti.i 
after drinkuig rolls as if in great pain. 

Repiy_The mare is evidently subject to repeated attacks of scciillcd "vait: 
colic,” and tlic remedy would seem to be one of judicious handling. Always Talc 
before feeding, take the chill off the water, and do not let her fill herself up witli ore 
long drink, but let her have a half drink, and get the balance some little lime after 
Let a reasonable period of about an liour at least elapse after watering and feedai' 
before putting her to work, Wlien knocking off work, let her spell for a «ior 
to cool dawn thoroughly before giving her a drink, and again only give l.f! 
half a drink at a time. Horses in work naturally get more thirsty tliaii "lur. n 
rest, and a horse out at grazing will usually visit the watering place several ruic- 
a day, and drink only in small quantities at a time. Wlieu in work, tli.y .arv 
visit the water trough except at long mtervals, and, being more llnrsty. they 
too raueli at once, with the inevitable result that they frequently go dnni: sb .. 
afterwards with an attack of colic. (live her a daily ration of ooiiui im s.io 
mixed in the food, and pat her on to a tonic, powder tor two oi tl.n. ^ ^ 
consi.sting of — powdered nux voniiea, loz. ; pulv. gentian root, .Soz. : pid'| 
sniphate, 4oz. : fenugrek, lib. Two tablespoonfuls to be mixed in ie” >“ 
liaily, or mix dose with a spoonful of treacle to make a stiff paste, 
on ba.'k of tongue and teetli witli a smooth flat stick imniecliutely aftei 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour. 

In view ol the rapidly growing Interest taken by farmers In all parts ol 
the world regarding power farming, we have compiled a list of questions 
generally put to us by farmers, and have added our replies thereto. 


Question farming a. 

necesnily to 
(Ai AiiftraUan, farmer ? 


Don’t fail to 
read the last 
Question. 


Is the T rador 
Question a payable 
prop csiticn 
to the .^ 01/111 farmer ? 


A merica is 

Question home of 

iradoTS, bat 
ili it //vl a fact that tractors 
on going out of favor in 
that roiidry ■ 


. Is the CASE 
Question tractor as 
goodapropo- 
to the Australian 
firiiur as it is to the man mi 
land in America, where 


, I s n' t it 

Question »creAsaryto 

. hcep a team 

•d ><or.u^ as u-il.l a CASE 

1 rni-tor ' 


- ^t us reason it this way. These are 

AUSWCIT days of keener competition. America 
has over produced; Russia has again 
entered the world s markets as a producer and exporter, 
and the Australian farmer, by reason of his great distance 
from his markets, works under an additional handicap 
in consequence of heavy charges for freight. The 
abnormal conditions which, during the war, gave 
prices a decided lift, do not exist to-day. For these and 
other reasons the Australian farmer is compelled to 
reduce his working expenses. Farmers in all parts of 
Australia tell us that the only satisfactory way he can do 
so IS by utilising power farming machinery with the aid 
of CASE Tractors. 

. Many instances can be mentioned, par- 

Answer ticularly in the West, that where small 
farmers have purchased the Tractor they 
have been in a position to undertake contract work —a 
very lucrative business. We have tcstimoniaU which 
proved, beyond doubt, that the advantage gained is 
twofold— not only has it enabled the farmers to pay for 
the Tractor, but has provided them with the necessary 
funds to keep going during the first years on the farm. 
To the small farmer the CASE Tractor is a valuable 
acquisition. 

Read what authorities on the subject have 
Answer to say. According to Bulletin 405 of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Cornell 
University, U5A.. it states that—" Where Tiactnrs art- 
used. the average amount saved in hired labor per 
annum is equivalent to 41 months.” Can you coiiieive 
of Tractors going out of favor when, in plain words, over 
one-third of the hired labor is saved? 

^ Experience has proved that the CASE 

AnSW^I* Tractor m Australia is equally as good a 
proposition as in America. It must be 
remembered that in the latter country farmers plough 
deeper than here. Australia is ideally suited to Tractor 
farming, because of the shallow ploughing, which is the 
basis of most farming operations in the various States. 
This balances the increased cost of fuel, and puts the 
Australian farmer on a par, so far as costs are concerned, 
with the American, even though the latter has the 
advantage of cheaper fuel. 

At first some CASE Tractor owners did 
AnSW6r keep a spare team of horses. It was not 
long, however, before, in many instances, 
they were disposed of. To-day there are numbers of 
CASE Tractor owners who only keep one horse on the 
farm, and that for use as a hack. We have testimonials 
to substantiate this statement. 
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Here’s a Message from a 
CASE User. 

Read these facts carefully. 

Copy of letter from Mr. C. A. Nolan, Kununoppin, WA.;— 

“ In reference to the 1 5/27 CASE General Purpose 
and Farm T ractor, which you started up for me, I must 
say that I am well satisfied with the T ractor and its per- 
formance. 

I have ploughed forty-two (42) acres per day, working 
24 hours, with two 0 five (5) furrow McKay Sunrise 
Ploughs, weighit^ 23cwts. each. The fuel consumption 
Was just under one {\) gallon per acre, with 25in. disc, 
ploughing 4iin- deep, replacing six (6) teams of seven (7) 
horses, or forty-two horses in all ; width of furrow, 6in. 
and the two (2) ploughs were cutting lit. 9in., or a total 
width of 5ft. 6m., Working on low speed. 

The ground was very hard, and it was under trying 
conditions. 

I may state that this Tractor, uiorlnM shifts with two 
men, has replaced six (6) men, doing 700 acres of plough- 
ing, and 400 acres of harvesting of wheat crop. During 
the harvest operations, one day we started at 8.45 a.m. 
and finished at 7.30 p.m., altogether doing 40 acres with 
two (2) eight (8) feet Massey Harris Reaper Threshers. 
During that time one (I) hour was lost through stoppages 
in connection with adjustments to the harvesters. 

I may mention that this 15/27 h.p. CASE Tractor is 
most suitable for all classes of farm work. It can take 
the place of horses for any implements whatsoever. I can 
thoroughly recommend this T ractor to anybody, and can 
honestly say it is far cheaper than horses, and is un- 
doubtedly the best thing on wheels for its simplicity and 
durability.” 

Included among the innumerable unsolicited testimonials we 
have received from CASE Tractor users all over Australia, may 
possibly be the experiences of farmers who have had to contend 
with conditions similar to those on your farm to-day. You can 
get the benefit of these experiences from our Book of Testimonials, 
Post Free on application. 

Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers, Ltd- 

Richards Buildings, Currie Street, Adelaide. 

Sole Australian Agents for CASE Power Farming Machinery. 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour, 


How many 

Question 

tiers have 
hortes because 
were better than frac- 
ture ' 


How many 

Question 

^ Z C A tt 


Trader displace ? 


Why is the 
Question case Trac- 
^ for a good 

insuraMt policy Jor crops? 


Of course. 

Question ^ hnow all 
about the 

i'u/tte of time I 


, Where can 
Question ^ get further 
information 
'^/oul this labor-saving, 
'mfij-ijiakiug VASE Trac- 
(w t 


It IS ^ gratifying tribute to thr sturdiness 
Answer and dependability of the CASE Tractor. 

and the manner in which it stands up to 
the exacting claims made for if, that we have no knowlige 
of any CASE Tractor owner reverting to horses. On the 
contrary, we have been assured again and again by our 
clients that their experiences of povver farming machinery, 
with the aid of CASE Tractors, have been so satisfactory, 
that on no account would they return to the old arduous 
and costly method of farming with horses. The large 
number of testimonials wc have dealing with this impor- 
tant aspect of farming make interesting reading. 

The CASE Tractor does the work of 10 
AnSWef to 12 good horses, and, in addition, will 
do all stationary engine work. With the 
unfailing power of the CASE Tractor and CASE ma- 
chinery you can make every pound your farm is capable 
of producing. Unfavorable conditions can be discounted, 
for the CASE 1$ the farmers’ crop insurance policy. 

Australian farmers lose millions of pounds 
AnSWCl* annually because they are unable to do 
their farming operations at the proper 
time. This lime is limited ; it cannot be exceeded 
without loss in quantity and quality. There is a right 
time for every job on the farm, generally that time is 
short, but the Tractor enables the farmer to take up this 
work in its order and complete it on time. The CASE 
is an insurance policy, because with it the farmer is able 
to do the highest quality of work within the time for 
best results, and, what is of equal importance, do it 
economically. 

But have you ever ascertained what, say. 
Answer ^ dcUy at seeding lime actually means? 

The Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Gnada, made a series of experiments extending over a 
period of 10 /ears, and secured' some interesting and 
startling results. The data collected proves that a delay 
of one week at seeding time shows a decrease of 20 per 
cent, in one year, whilst two weeks delay causes a drop 
of 40 per cent., a delay of three and four weeks, respec- 
tively, 50 and 38 per cent. Practically the same loss 
appears in barley and oats. Now, W'orlc this out on the 
gross value of your crop. We think the result will 
surprise you. . 1*1 

Further information and copies of un- 
Answer solicited testimonials can be obtained 
by dropping a line to CommODWCalth 
Agricultural Service Engloecrs, Ltd., Richards 
Bullings, Currie Street, Adelaide. 

Sole Australian Agents for CASE Power Farm- 
ing Machinery. 


l^atch for further Questions and Answers in next issue. 




M en on the land in Australia now 
realise that the CASE name stands 
for Quality, and that the CASE Tractor will 
do everything the makers say it will — and 
more. Wherever there is ploughing, culti- 
vating, pumping, chaffcutting and heavy road 
hauling to be done the CASE will prove a 
good investment, because it is economical and 
entirely satisfactory for all draw-bar and 
belt work. If costs are to be cut the CASE is 
indispensable. It is only a question of the 
size of Tractor required. 
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fertilisers and soil amendments. 


[IJy \v. j. Spappord, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 

}.\-tilisers are substances supplied to soils to make good any de- 
of tbe plant foods essential to the growth of crops, whilst soil 
, , .ndments are materials used to correct any faidts in Ihc mechanical 
of a soil ; and to enable one to understand the economical 
(if these aids to eropgrowing, some knowledge of the requirements 
I'f ,.i(i|is. and how they arc obtained, is necessary. 

POOD REQUIREMENTS OF PLANTS, 
t'hemists find when they analyse plaid.s that all of them contain; — 
Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, sodium, magnesium, sulpluir, chlorine, iron, 
maiigaiie.se, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassiuni. cah'iuin. and 
liluiuch oilier substances are sometiincs found, none of the above is 
(ver absent, and so it is natural to consider that all of them arc essen- 
[tal to plant growth, and with the possible exception of silica, experi- 
ments confirm this, for if any of these substances be kepi from a plant 
it either does not grow at all, or else makes but a very weakly plant. 

WIIEEE PLANTS GET THEIR VARIOUS FOODS. 

.Noarlv every individual plant that grows starts from a seed, which 
ill most cases contains but very little material in it, so that practically 
all tlie mass comprising the plant is obtained from somewhere after the 
,, rv Miiall supply of food contained in the original seed (or cutting, 
tuber, bulb, &c.) is used up. Now, of the materials forming the plant, 
the carbon {about 50 per cent, of the dry sidtstanee of plants) is 
(ilitaincd from the air, (he hydrogen is obtained mainly from water, 
the oxygen (which, with the hydrogen, equals something over 40 per 
eent, of the dry substance of plants) is obtained mainly from water 
liiid air. and all other substances— mineral matters— are obtained by 
plants from the soil. 

HOW PLANTS GET THEIR VARIOUS FOOD SUBSTANCES. 

Carbon. — This important part of plants is obtained from the 
atTuosphere. All of the higlier animals breathe in air, of which some 
of the oxygen is used in the combustion of the food eaten, and car- 
biiiuc acid gas is breathed out, and all combustion oi organic matter 
containing carbon, such as fires, decompositions, also gives off ear- 
bonic acid gas, and these two main sources keep up a constant and 
Fairly regular supply of carbonic aarid gas in the atmosphere. In the 
(iresenee of sunlight, the. green parts of plants have the power, which 
is fully used, of absorbing this carbonic acid gas, and retaining the 
larbon which it contains. 

Jltidrogen. — Water is a combination of h,ydrogen and oxygen, and 
IS ('(iiistantly passing through the growing plant, from roots to leaves, 
sad what hydrogen is wanted by plants, other than in water, they can 
■'cmre by splitting up the water. 



Oxi/gen.— Besides getting oxygen from water and other compound 
the plants absorb free oxygen tbrongb tbeir leaves m tbe absm,,, „'j 
sunlight, and through their growing roots at all times 

Mineral Matters. — The mineral matters essential to plant gruivth 5^,, 
ah secured from the soil, and, as far as is now knomi, the only ujv 
that these can enter the plant is in solution. The roots of plants ar» 
constantly absorbing moisture, which pas-ses up the tissues of tlie plam, 
and most of it is evaporated from the leaves, and to our know] edge this 
soil moisture— other than gases— is the only substance taken up i,,. 
plant roots, and so, for the mineral matters to enter the plant, ihel 
mu.st be soluble in the soil moisture. 

Mechanical Condition of the Soil. — The soil supplies the water, soiji« 
oxygen, and the mineral matters to plants, and as most plants are 
fixed into soil, it must be in such a mechanical state that water and 
air enter it easily, and the roots of plants can readily penetrate it ij 
search of their requirements. 


MANURING. 

iks we have no control over the supply of carbon to plants, and but 
very little over the hydrogen and oxygen, manuring may be defined 
a.s “making good any deficiency of mineral plant foods. ^ lint 
analyses of soil and field results have both shown that, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, all soils are supplied "'dh sufficient oi 
most of the mineral matters required by crops to last for linndrcds, 
and perhaps thousands, of years, and that they are only likely to be 
deficient in nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and, in some cases, lime. 
This being so, for all practical purposes we can reduce our definition 
of iminuiing to “making good any deficiency of nitrogen, potash, 
phosphoric acid, or lime.” 


INFLUENCES OF THE VARIOUS FERTILISERS. 

Although it is usually necessary to apply fertilisers which supply 
nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and lime, if good results are to e 
secured for a long period of time, where intense culture is being pra- 
tised, such as in market gardening “home” gardens, and m . 
farming, some knowledge of the influences of each one of the prmcipifi 
commercial fertilisers is essential to ensure that it will be eeoiiom- 
cally used for the different types of plants being cultivated. 

Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is the plant food which 
plants, and as such it must be present m of nitw’ffl 

from which much leaf development is expected. The lack o n t ^ 
is often evidenced by poor, stunted growth, scanty ^ „ 

general sickly yellow appearance, whereas an ^ 

the soil tends to increase the susceptibility or plan. t fop 
Nitrogen must be in combination before plants can use ^ , 

as we^iiow it must be combined up as a nitrate, 
be utilised. The soil bacteria,_ when properly f f ,1, 

convert other salts containing nitrogen into ii^ates partic ^ 

ammonia salts, and slowly convert the nitrogen m organic ma 
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to Iw availaltle to plants. l>y providing a full supply of organic 
matter, and encouraging the activities of the soil bacteria, applications 
jf nitroge'^tius manures can be done without. The common forms of 
tilisers supplying nitrogen tire:— 

yiirate of Soda.— This is ready for the use of plants as applied, so 
IS it very quick-acting form of nitrogenous fertiliser, ;ind as such is 
y,,ry .suitable for use in cold, wet soils, where the bacteria are not very 
active. In heavy soils nitrate of soda hms a bad effect on their 
uicehanical eondition hy deflocculating the soil particles, thus making 
llu'iu very sticky ; but this disadvantage can be overcome by \i.sing a 
mixture of half and half nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammouia, 
ffhidi should be applied as soon as mixed. Nitrate of soda is readily 
washed out of the soil, so slioidd only be applied as a top-diasssiug after 
the plants have germinated. Owing to its (piiek action, an application 
to plants that have been checked in ihcir early stages will almost 
invariably enable them to recover very rapidly. Apijlied to heavy 
hind, it liberates potash for the use of plants. 

yitrato of Lime is quite equal to nitrate of soda as a fertiliser, pro- 
viding that the same amount of nitrogen is applied, and )ia.s no ill- 
i‘tfect on the eondition of the soil. 

Sulphate, of Ammonia . — This substance is next to llu' nitrates in 
regard to the quickness with which it acts, and although it lias to be 
converted to nitrate before becoming available, it docs not take a long 
lime when conditions are favorable. Sulphate of ammonia has no had 
rffeets on soil conditions, except to reduce the lime content, and leads 
111 excessive acidity in those soils not naturally well snp.plied with lime. 
This substance is not leached out of the soil very readily until con- 
verted to nitrate. 

Potash. 

Potash appears to have special effect iti enconraging the forma- 
tion of the carbo-hydrates — sugars, starch, oils, &c, — and in pro- 
moting the growth of leguminous iilants. As such, pota.sli is a very 
important fertiliser for intense cidture, because all the “root” plants, 
such as potatoes, onions, artichokes, dahlias, anemones. &c. ; all the 
leguminous plants; all the fruits, especially the .sweet ones; and all 
the nuts are particularly benefited hy a plentiful supply of it. Pota.sh 
also encourages extra vigor in plants, streiiglhens their stems, and 
tends to make them more resistant to diseases, hight, sandy soils con- 
tain but little potash, so applications of this fertiliser are quite essen- 
tial if mucli growtli is wanted. Heavy-textured hauls, on the ot hei- liand. 
are iMUilly rich in potash, and applications of nitrate of soda, generally 
liberate enough potash for full plant growth. The appearance of red 
eoloring along stem and leaves on plants that should be green, and 
"iien the points of the leaves tend to die back, as a rule denote an 
absence of sufficient potash in the soil. Wliere pota.sh is difficult to 
"Itain. applications of salt, lime, gypsum, or nitrate of soda liberate 
this substance from soils. Potassic fertilisers have a bad effect on the 
texture of soils by defloeculation of soil particles, due to the forma- 
tion of potassium carbonate. All potassic fertilisers delay the ger- 
mination of seeds, and retard the early growth of plants; so they 
sbonld be applied to the soil about one month before seed is sown. 
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Muriate of Potash. — ^Muriate of potash is one of the principal form, 
of potasaic fertiliser sold in this State, and originally only canic fm,,' 
the Stassfurt mines in Gennany, but is now being received from tC 
French mines of Alsace as well. This fertiliser is the most 
trated form in which potash is applied, and in normal times is theafjfj 
per unit than are the other forms. In appearance it looks like dinv 
coarse, common salt of a yellowish color, and as such can be easiir 
handled, and will mix well with the other common forms of j'eitili<i,,.; 
It has a tendency to deplete the lime content of the soil, so shoulj 
only be applied w'here plenty of lime is present. Muriate of pota,], 
can be used for all plants except the likes of tobacco, potatoes, onions 
etc., wiiere the chlorine which it contains is likely to injure the qunliTv 
i’his form of fertiliser shouhl not be used on soils already over-si; , 
plied with chlorides, such as arc many in low-rainfall districts, 

Sulphate of Potash. — This form of potassic fertiliser is usuallv 
dearer per unit of potash than is the muriate of potash, but it can V 
used with safety for all plants, and also on soils rather low in lim, 
content. 

Kainit or Sylvimte.—Kamit, like the two previous potassic fer. 
tilisers, is also obtained from the Stassfurt^ mines, and is the most 
common product of those mines, whilst sylvinite is got in Alsace. It is 
a mixture of a number of salts, but mainly common salt and sulphate 
of potash, and is essentially a low-grade potassic fertiliser, taking three 
to four tons of this to supply as much potash as will one ton nf imiriiitf 
of potash. .\.s it contains a lot of chlorides, the same restrictions m 
its use as for muriate of potash also apply. Further, it has to he 
applied to the soil so that it does not come in contact with the seed, 
because it seriously affects the germination of them. It is specially 
suitable to crops that originated near the sea, such a,s Ircet.s, 
asparagus, &c. 

Phosphoric Actd. 

But few soils of the world contain much phosphoric acid, 
and Australian soils are notably deficient in this nlaiit^ loid 
and where intense culture is practised the supply of this sub- 
stance is soon used up, and in consequence the making good of the 
shortage of phosphoric acid by applications of phosphatic fertilisers 
is found to he neeessarjc fairly soon after the cropping of most soils 
has been regularly undertaken. A full supply of phosphoric acid in 
the soil plays a special part by stimulating early root development and 
promoting general vigor to plants in the early stages of growth, by 
tending to counteract any tendency to rankness, by promoting early 
maturity, and by tending "to the development of flowers and seed rather 
than leaf and stem. Phosphoric acid is commonly found in the world 
in combinatiou wdth lime, and it is usually as a form of calcium phos- 
phate that it is used as a fertiliser, the well-known kinds being:— 

Bonedust.— This consists of the ground bones of animals, and as 
the calcium phosphate in bones is in an insoluble form, this ferfr iscr 
must be finely ground if plants are to get much of the phosphoric aci 
in the year that it is supplied, and, failing this fine state of subdivision- 
it is but slowly available. Experience has shown that 
steamed bones and bone flour are good phosphatic manures for i? 
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CAN BE PASTURED, CUT FOR GREEN FEED, OR MADE INTO HAY. 

Berseem Clover is the finest of all the Winter Foddere, and the Heaviest Yielder. 
Grows in Winter like Lucerne in Summer. 


MORE REASONS FOR SOWING “MESGAWI” 

BERSEEM GLOVER. 

1 . Cleanses the land, as the cutting destroys the weeds. 

2. Can be ploughed in for green manure. 

3. Adds nitrogen and humus to the soil. 

4. Unequalled as a predecessor to Lucerne. 

3. Will average from 4 to 3 cuttings in one season. 

6. Has yielded nine cuttings in the one season. 

7. A splendid Winter Fodder for dairy cows, and does not taint milk. 

8. Does not cause bloat. 

SAMPLE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 

Now R.ady-NEW 1924 SEED CATALOG: 136 well Illustrated pages. Post Free. 


MININGS 


THE LARGEST AND LEADING SEED HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 

(F. H. SHUNNING PTY., LTD.j. 

64, ELIZABETH ST.. MELBOURNE, 
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soils poor in lime, such as sands and gravels, where much wat.-v ii, j,,. 
used. Although bone products are good phosphatie manures, the 
generally pays very dearly for his fertiliser, because the price prr y,,:. 
of fertilising material is much higher than can be obtained jn oth - 
forms of phosphatie manures. The demand for ground bone aluavi 
greater than the supply, and appears to be caused by the prcjinlie,,;, 
iavor of this form of fert.iliser, rvliieb lias been handed down im 
by crop growers. For a very long period of time, and until 
paratively recently, bones in some form were one of the few forms ui 
manure used by crop growers which gave them big increases in 
and despite the increased knowledge of plant requirements, and 1 ) 1 , 
discovery of fertilisers to supply the deficiencies of plant food, many 
users of phosphatie manures still pin their faith on boiiedust, ni 
matter what price they have to pay for it. 

Basic Slag— Basic slag is obtained in the manufacture of steel timn 
iron containing phosphorus, by combining up this phosphorus intl 
lime, after it has been removed from the iron. The slag obtaiiied. ti 
make a good fertiliser, must be so finely ground that at least four- 
fifths of it will pass through a sieve having 100 meshes to the im-t, 
and, when so ground, this fertiliser is a very good form in wliidi t- 
apply phosphoric, acid to heavy clayey soils where there is a gom; 
rainfall, or ivhere irrigation water is applied. This fertiliser is not 
nearly so soluble as is superphosphate, but it contains a liigli per- 
eentage of free lime, making it very useful for some eonditiois. 
Unfortunately, in South Australia, much use cannot ecnnoiiiieally t- 
made of this form of fertiliser, owing to the high price, asked for iu 
in England it is found to be worth per unit of oalciuni pliospliai., 
about the same as the unit of calcium phosphate in supcrphospliiiti'; 
but where special circumstances call for the use of basic slag to supply 
the phosphoric acid necessary, the value of the fertiliser naturaily 

increases above the comparative value mentioned. 

Superphosphate— This is manufactured by treating iiisolulip 
calcium phosphates (either mineral or organic) with sulphuric acid, 
when the great bulk of the insoluble_ phosphate is made soluble u 
water. On practically all normal soils superphosphate is the nitct 
effective phosphatie fertiliser when equal amounts of phosphoric acid 
are compared, but for the full benefit to be received from applicatiwu 
of this fertiliser, the soil should contain an excess of lime icalciiui 
carbonate), so that the free phosphatie acid which it contains coiiibi» 
with the lime ; where sufficient lime is not present, the phosphoric ari- 
combines with iron or aluminium, forming in some cases unavailao.p 
phosphates, and so much of the phosphoric acid may be lost to ta 
plants which it is proposed to benefit. The soils in which aPl”'^"' -.' 
of superphosphate do not give the full beneficial effect are light 
and gravels deficient in lime, peaty soils containing sour h'l™''''- “ 
sour soils generally. The effectiveness of this fom of P . 
fertiliser seems to be due to the fact that, owing to its solubility . 

it is put in the soil, even though it reverts very quickly, it « , 

ill a very fine state of division throughout the soil in the 
of the roots of the plants. Superphosphate has a wondertul e ^ 
promoting rapid root development, and so is especially la . 
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[jj^low'-rooted plants, and short-lived crops which have to grow 
auickly- For the same reason it is very useful as an application in the 
arlv spring, to plants which have been badly cheeked in the wnter, 
,0 <^ive them a good quick start again. 

Eaw Rock Phosphate— Deposits are found in various parts of the 
containing phosphoric acid in large quantity, combined up 
niiunlv with calcium and to lesser extent with aluminium, and it is 
from "the former— calcium phosphate— that the great bulk of the 
superphosphate is manufactured. Until comparatively recently but 
little of these mineral phosphates were used as fertilisers without 
troalincnt to change the form of phosphate, ami tlie results secured 
when untreated phosphates (raw rock phospliates) were used, in most 
cases were poor; but it is now known that, providing the ealcium phos- 
phate is very finely ground, it makes a really good phosphatie manure 
for certain conditions. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
use of superphosphate on sour soils does not reduce their acidity, and 
it is here that finely ground raw calcium phosphate is a suitable phos- 
plmlic fertiliser. As a general rule, it can he taken that finely ground 
.uu- rock phosphate can be used to advantage in sour soils, 'in peaty 
soils, where the rainfall is heavy, and where irrigation is practised. 
To make its use economical, it should be so finely ground that at least 
60 per cent, is able to pass through a sieve with 100 meshes to the 
inch. Where nitrogen as well as phosphoric acid is to be applied, 
sulphate of ammonia and finely ground raw rock phosphate make a 
^ood mi-vture for the purpose, and the interaction between the two 
materials liberates the phosphoric acid more quickly than would other- 
wi.se be the ease. 

On the results being secured at Kyhybolite Experimental Farm, it 
appears that finely ground aluminium pliosfdiate is quite equal to finely 
ground ealcium phosphate, at all events for top dressing pastures. 

Lime. 

Lime is so seldom absent from a soil, to the extent that plants 
cannot get enough for their proper growth, that it is liai'dly 
worth considering as a direct fertiliser. In some few cases, where 
organic manures are the only ones available, light applications of lime 
increase the growth of plants as the result of the plants being able to 
get their lime easily ; but as these eases are so rare, and as lime ia 
extremely important as an indirect fertiliser, it will be considered later 
under that heading. 

COMPOUND FERTILISERS. 

Of the common fertilisers providing more than one of the essential 
plant foods, the main ones are organic manures, and of them the 
following are the most important: — 

Farmyabd ULixure. 

This consists of the solid and liquid excrements, together with 
fue bedding or litter provided, of the domesticated animals. On 
holdings, where a lot of animals are kept, this consists 
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of a mixture of the droppings of different kinds of animaU, bm 
often happens that the manure available is derived from (,nly on,, 
elass of animal, and is vei-y often excreta only, without litter of am 
kind. Farmyard manure has the experience of ages in its favor, anij 
bj' many is considered the all-in-all as regards manures, and alihougi, 
its direct benefit as a carrier of plant food is not so very wonder{;j| 
its indirect value makes it the most important of the manures. ^\i 
though farmyard manure consists of plants, and contains the bulb rif 
the substances originally in the plants, but in changed foiius, st;]; 
when being applied as a fertiliser, it docs not contain nearly as luud, 
of any of the principal plant foods as arc required, nor are they in 
the correct proportions for plants, nor do they all become availabi,. 
with equal rapidity. One ton of farmyard manure contains abou! 
121bs. to 171bs. nitrogen, ;)lbs. to 91bs. phosphoric acid, and l:ilbs, t,, 
I51bs. potash, of which the nitrogen and phosphoric acid are but slowly 
available, and for most crops it is found necessary, even when liboial 
applications of this manure are given, to reinforce it wdth nitrogi-ninv 
and phosphatic fertilisers. It is quite a common practice in small 
gardens to use farmyard manure as a mulch, but unless the mamirt 
was well rotted before being used for such a purpose, it must be recog. 
nised that with such treatment the loss of nitrogen — the most expim- 
sive plant food that has to be supplied by growers — is fairly ton 
siderable. Farmyard manure should be put in the soil; any bulky 
organic matter, such as straw or the plants pulled from the gai'ilm, 
will make, just as good a mnleh as will the manure. FariiiyanJ 
manure, in all of its various forms, has a very marked beneficial cffivi 
as a soil amendment, and a.s an indirect fertiliser; but this phase of it- 
activities will be dealt with later on. 

Horse Manure.— Horse manure is comparatively dry, and as sutb 
decomposes very rapidly, and so is more suited than arc the wettrr 
manures, to use in cold, wc't soils. Tii its rapid decomposition mud: 
heat is given off, and so if is a good form of farmyard manure to u- 
in hot beds and to force the growth of plants. 'I'o prevent loss by ovi-r 
decomposition, the heap of horse manure should be pressed togethtu' ic 
much as is possible, and not allowed to become dry. 

Cattle Manure.— Thh manure is wet and dense, and so decompose 
slowly without the development of noticeable beat, and as such is c 
suitable manure to use on light sandy soils, and il can be depcndcil ci 

to have a lasting effect. ■ u , 

Pig Manure . — Pig manure is very similar to cattle raainu'e in tifi"? 
moist, of slow decomposition, and in being suitable for light sandy soils^ 
It is usually mueli richer than is the former, however, and se ih'T" 

valuable. ;i. 

Sheep .Manure . — This being dry, is, like horse manure, viny ' 
decomposed, with the generation of much heat, and fills 
as does the horse manure, but is a much richer fertiliser, and is 
tionallv well suited for the forcing of plants. 

Bird Manure.— The droppings of the domesticated birds, pauy 
larly those of pigeons and fowls, are really well supplied "i 
tilising elements, and arc suitable for application to all plants iic 
forcing. 
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Guano. 

(iiiaiio consists of the partly decomposed droppings of 
lijrils and in some few places has aeeunudated into huge deposits, 
ill hot, dry places, have retained most of (he original fertilising 
nilue of the droppings; it then is an e.\treraely rich fertiliser. 
I'liforfiinately, nearly all of the deposits of good guano have been 
ivoi'ki’d out, and the most of this material now put on the market is 
olitiiined from places where much of the nitrogen has been leached out, 
ind the bulk of them are essentially phosphatic fertilisers, containing 
„„ly a small percentage of nitrogen. Guano is a loose di-y powder 
-it II grey color in rich samples, becoming browner as the idtrogen con- 
tnils^gct lower, and has a characteristic odor of ammonia. It is 
iisiially friable, and easy to distribute. A good guano is naturally a 
.,v,.il.balauced manure, and the nitrogen is present in different forms, 
u-liich take varying periods to become available, and so it is a safe 
manure to use for all crops, because it does not tend to over-stiimilate 
plants in the same manner as do some active nitrogenous fertilisers. 
When obtainable at a reasonable price, a good guano lis a most siiitabh' 
uianiire for orchards and gardens, and for intense culture generally, 
particularly for use by individuals not thoroughly understanding 
manures and manuring. 

Green Manueino. 

Where the mechanical condition of the land is bad, or where 
the land is of low fertility, the putting into the soil of a bidky green 
i-rop of some kind is of great benefit. Whatever kind of crop is 
L'rown as a green manure, it must be turned under the soil at flower- 
ing time; if left longer, it becomes too woody, and the decomposition 
(li it is delayed. Wliere nitrogen is lacking, a leguminous crop, such 
a.s peas, vetches, lupins, clover, &e., makes the best green manure 
■rop, but where it is lack of organic matter and general poverty, any 
bulky crop that will deeorapo.se quickly serves (he purpose. 

Dried Blood. 

Dried blood is almost essentially a nitrogenous manure, but 
it always contains some phosphoric acid. Originating as it does 
from slaughter-houses, dried blood frecpiently contains other sub- 
stances, and so is not always of uniform composition, necessitating 
great care when purchasing it. It should contain from 9 to 14 per 
rent, of nitrogen, and as it undergoes fermentation very readily in the 
soil, it is one of the most valuable of organic manures, particularly as 
about 9(1 per cent, of its total nitrogen is available to plants in the year 
of ap])lication. 

SOIL AMENDMENTS AND INDIRECT FERTILISERS. 
Besides the materials already discussed, all of which are direct fer- 
dlisers. there are others which improve the soil texture, and liberate 
plant, foods from unavailable forms, and as such are known as soil 
anieiidments or indirect fertilisers. The principal ones of these are 
farmyard manure, lime, gypsum, and salt. 
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Parmyabd Manure as a Soil Amendment. 

It has already been pointed out that farmyard manure is 
valuable direct fertiliser, but at the same time it is a very importan; 
material, in common with most bulky vegetable matter, toi- (jj,, 
amelioration of unfavorable mechanical conditions of soils, and i, 
acting as an indirect fertiliser. 

The value of farmyard manure in this direction i.s mainly due t,. 
the facts that (1) it improves the texture of all soils, by ioos.-niii„ 
heavy soils and making them more friable and open, and by more or 
less loosely binding light sandy soils; (2) most soils are improved bv 
additions of organic matter in that their water absorbing and retaining.' 
powers are increased, and they are enabled to resist droughts or dry 
spells much better than are soils lacking in organic mattei-; (d; p', 
decomposition in the soil increases the warmth of the soil, thus liidpinu 
germination and growth generally, particuliirly in cold location!; 
(4) its decomposition in the soil leads to the liberation of other plant 
foods from their combinations with other substances; (5) the largi 
quantity of carbonic acid gas liberated during its decomposition very 
considewbly increases the solvent power of the soil moisture; (6) tin 
addition of farmyard manure increases the activities of the useful soil 
bacteria; and (7) applications to those bare patches wliieh appear 
when excess of sodium chloride reaches a dangerous degree of con- 
centration tend to control this trouble. 

Lime. 

Lime is not only an essential plant food, but has a very marked 
effect on the mechanical condition of soils, and on the liberation 
of other plant foods from their unavailable combinations. V,’hfT 
present in soils in largo quantities, lower percentages of potash, phos- 
phoric acid, and nitrogen are adequate for maximum growth, so thai 
an application of lime, even when the soil is not deficient in this sub 
stance, to some extent does away with the need of applications of other 
fertilisers. The mechanical effect of lime on the soil is (a) to loosen 
heavy clayey soils by flocculating the particles, thus creating an iiui 
ficial coarseness of texture, and (6) to some extent it tends to make 
loose sandy soil somewhat firmer, by acting as a weak cementinp 
agent. Its effect on fertility is largely due to (1)^ its power of 
neutralising the acids formed in the soil; (2) its help in keeping up 
the warmth and moisture of the soil, so aiding bacterial action 
(3) combining with the nitric acid formed by nitrifying bacteria: 
14) encouraging the activities of all the nitrogen gathering baefena, 
including the root-bacteria of the legumes; (5) the direct and indm'fi 
liberation of plant foods, mainly potash and phosphoric acid; (b! tk' 
rapid conversion of organic matter to humus, and the retention ol 1 
nitrogen in this humus; (7) its power of counteracting the 
effects on plants of excesses of many of the soluble salts; and (b 
tendenev to keep in cheek some of the plant diseases. As lime ti'w ■ 
to sink rather quickly in the soil, it should always be applied dirfiti; 
im the surface, and i>c only worked into the surface soil, amt '"r ' ^ 
same reason lime should be supplied frequently in small doses ra v- 
than in large closes once every few years, as was the practice m 
past. A small dose every year, rather than heavy ones oeca.smna y 
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Save Mone y Now 

by overhauling your 
Wind Mills and replacing 
any old t>T)® a 

METTERS 
Self-Oiling Mill. 


^ carry a BulUcicni supply oi 
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METTERS Limited, 
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\ c‘iy necessary wJiere <4iiicklime is used, because a big e.xeo.s.s ol’ 
has a temporary ili effect on the u.seful soil bacteria that sLuiild U 
encouraged. As the quicklime applied to soils is very quickly con 
verted to calcium carbonate, it must be this latter substance tlin! do,, 
the work in the soil, and experience has now shown that this i' 
BO; but to get results from calcium carbonate (limestone, chalk 
marble, &u.) equal to those from quicklime, it is quite ne(:e.^^al■^ 
have it ground very finely, and then the choice between the nv,, ,, 
only a matter of price. A comparison between values of limestoii,. aiit 
lime can be arrived at by reckoning that for soil dressings 1 tm, 
finely ground limestone is equal in value to ] 2 ewts. of the quicklim. 
made from similar limestone. 


Gypsum. 

Sulphate of lime, or land pla,ster, benefits some plants to a 
remarkable degree, especially the legumes and such plants that ar, 
dependent on potash. Although this has been known for a long tini,.. 
no explanation could be given, but it now appears to be wholly dii(. 
to the liberation of potash in the soil, and analyses of Icgiiiiiinoiis 
plants grown with and without applications of gypsum always 
but slight differences in the percentages of lime and phosphoric acid, 
but a vei'y great increase in the pota.sh content of the plants grown tm 
the treated land. Besides liberating potash, gj'psum aids in the decom- 
position of organic matter, and absorbs and retains volatile aiumnniuiu 
compounds. Like all other indirect fertilisers, gypsum should b- 
applied in small doses often, rather than in big doses at. long period'., 
because in the latter ease it will possibly liberate more plant fond than 
is necessary, and great losses may occur by leaching. 


Salt. 

In some places the use of salt, either alone or in adini-xtiire will) 
fertilisers, is a common practice, and is usually applied to tliosi 
plants that are supposed to have originated near the sea shore. Sait 
liberates potash, and, providing the rainfall is heavy enough, or irrig'i 
tion is practised, applications of it benefit all plants needing miicl! 
potash. It should never be used unless the water supply is p)0,l. 
because a concentration of this substance at the surface ruins tic 
mechanical condition of the soil, and prevents seeds from gcrmin)ifiii2 
there. 


“COMPLETE” MANURES. 

A “complete” manure is generally recognised as one containing all 
three fertilising materials — ^nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid- 
in proportions to suit the crop to which it has to be supplied. As all 
classes of plants require different proportions of the various pliun 
foods, to get ideal results with the use of “complete” inamires, s 
different mixture would have to be used for each ela.ss ; but this is ii"i 
a practical proceeding, and so these mixtures are made soinewheic 
near what are the average requirements of plants, and then for siwmii 
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:iil(iitions are made of the extra plant foods reciuirod. The eom- 
of various brands of eomplcte manures vary eonsidei’ably, 
II, I they usually eontain 

h’l'om to 5 per eenf. of nitrogen. 

From 8 to 15 per cent, of phosplioric acid. 

From 2 to 7 per cent, of potash: 

iheii for special conditions either more nitrogen, potasli, or 
acid must be added to the soil. 

QUANTITIES OP PEBTILISEUS TO APPLY. 

It IS impossible to state definitely whnl quantity of any given I'er- 
■ ’I'ser sliould be ayjplied to a ymiticular crop, because liu* ;iiiu)unl 
will depend very largely on the fertility of the soil, on the 
.'liiiiatic conditions of the district, and on the .system of cropping 
brill? practised. Most of the cultivated croiis are habitually grown 
,n soils of many diHerenl types, which on analyses and on eroiiping 
results show various degrees of fertility, and soils belonging to the 
0)10 class vary in their powers of recuperation. The clinialie con- 
.itioiis obtaining affect the potential capabilities of soil.s. and with 
liny given type of soil it would not he economically i-orreet practice 
Ki'iise equally heavy dressings of fertilisers where these soils are 
ritnated in unfavorable climatic conditions, as where the natural con- 
ilitioiis are conducive to good growth. The s.vstem of erop])ing being 
flowed plays a large part in the (piantity of fertiliser appliml to iiie 
I'lii'iotis crops, because in a rotation of crops, which includes a nuioher 
if dili'erent classes of plants, it is often good practice to manure one 
i' 0 |) heavily for the benefit of the succeeding crop, am] the type of 
nip preceding the one to be considered will also affect the manuring. 


FERTILISERS FOR INTENSE CULTURE. 


For manuring when intense culture is being practised, sucli as in 
iiiiii'kt'f gardens and many “home” gardens, where the whole land is 
nvcicil with plants (many of which make very strong growth), and 
ifhei'i' till' land carries a heavy growth of plants most of the year, it 
iirust he I'emembered that, if the fertility of such land is to he kept 
lip so that these big crops can be carried for a long period of time, at 
as much plant food must he put hack into the soil as is taken 
"It liy the plants. To be able to do this, some idea must be gained of 
'll)' amounts which plants remove of those foods likely to become 
I'fiiicnt in most soils, and in this connection the following figures 
'im 111 ' taken as the approximate average amounts taken by an assort - 
of ordinary garden plants: — 


Yitroffcn — .Ybout 501bs. per acre, nv 2.', drams per stiimre yai'd 
Phosphoric Acid — About 201bs. per acre, or I dram [)er sqiian- yard 
Piitosli — About oOlbs. per acre, or 25 drams per square yard. 
t'OTiie of the plants commonly grow’n take ranch more of all of the 
^oit loods than the above figures; others, of course, much less; but 
'■ tlie-(. oiiantities are taken as a minimum, and are replaced each 
"‘""tiiig, sufficient plant food will be in the soil to produce good 
-""■'til foi' a very long period of time. Of the common forms of 
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fertilisers obtainable at present, and safe to n.se in averafre foiiiJiti,,,,, 
the amounts necessary to replace the removals will be : — 

2.501bs. sulphate of ammonia (20 per centA per acre, oi' l:j 
per square yard. 

1211bs. superphosphate (JO pm- eciit.) per aero, or 61 ilrams 
square yard. 

961bs. muriate of pota.sh (52 per cent.) per acre, or 5 (iiams 

square yard. 

And, because of the fact that in most ea.ses vvliere suL-h very inten.!^ 
culture is practised, the areas utilised are comparatively small, it ,, 
perhaps well to know that; — 

One teaspoonful of must fertilisers equals about Ur/... or ,s 

One dessertspoonful of most ferlilusers equals about loz,. or if 
drams. 

One tablespoonful of most fertilisers equals about 2(ir.s.. or ir 
drama. 


To be able to put on the land a manure eontainine (he ibree firtili.^ 
ing materials, will naturally simplify the operation, and it can bi- 
done, but it must always be remembered that most nitrogeiums frr 
tilisers are very liable to be wa.shed o>it of the soil, and so best rcsiili.s 
arc usually obtained by adding the other two ingredients and some of 
the nitrogen in a mixture, and then make up the necessary amount of 
nitrogen in two or three extra applications during the growth of tli 
plants. Again, in all soils, except light sands, it is rarely ncccssiirr 
to make good all of the potash taken out of the .soils by plants, bcciiiic 
most Australian .soils are well supplied with potash, but it is onl.v 
slowly available, and there is usually too little of this subst:ui(T 
liberated in one year to make good all taken out of tlie ground, nis; 
BO it remains necessary to add some potash. For most plants thr 
following mixture — 

Superphosphate (36 per cent.), 2 parts, 

Sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent.), 1 part, 

Muriate of potash (52 per cent.), 1 part. 


applied at tlie rates of 3001bs. per ao'e, or 1 oz, (2 teasjK)ons[nli tc 
the square yard every planting, will give good results on all soils ffcll 
supplied with lime and organic matter, providing that sulphate of 
ammonia is applied at the rate of ^jewt. per acre, or 3 drams (aliom 
I teaspoonful) to the square yard, twice during the growth of tbc 
plants. 


To insure sucec.ss where very heavy and varied eroppiiig is iinif 
tised (market gardens, “home” gardens, &c.), the following iulditions 
should be made to average soils, with extra of some of the fertiliser; 
for special purposes: — 

10 tons to 20 tons per acre of well-rotted farmyard mamnr (‘"t' 
second year, or 51bs. to lOlbs, per square yard. ^ 

oewts, lime per acre every second year, or 2o?;. per square .'f' 
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phosphatic fertiliser containing about 50 lbs. of phosphoric acid 
per acre annually, as is contained in 2cwt. superphosphate 
.43 per cent.), equalling about ;! drams of phosphoric acid 
per square yard, or 12 drama of superpbospliate (45 per 
cent). 

Potiissie fertiliser containing about 781bs. of potash per acre 
annually, as is contained in loOlbs. muriate of potash '52 
per cent.), equalling about 4 drams of potash per square 
yard, or 8 drams of muriate of potash (52 per cent) 
Nitrogenous fertiliser containing about 4511)s of nitrogen per 
acre armiially, as is contained in 2cwts. siilphate of ammonia 
(20 per cent.), equalling about 21 drams of pola.sh per square 
yard, or 12 drams of sulphate of ammonia (20 iier cent.). 

Ill soils of heavy texture the amount of lime used should be in- 
,,viised, whilst the application of potassie fertiliser can l)i‘ reduced 
uni some of the phosphoric acid can he supplied in raw rock phos- 
phate. Smaller dressings of lime can be used in light, sandy soils, 
but the amount of potash should be increased, and in some eases the 
jitrogenous manures used should be greater, and bonedust at a reason- 
ablo price can replace some superphosphate. In caleariHius soils the 
■luaiitity of lime can be considerably reduced, and an increase in the 
iimiiimt of jiQtash is often advantageous. In peaty soils the farmyard 
iniimire can be omitted, the dressing of lime and potash increa.scil,' and 
ihi‘ nitrogen reduced. 

.M.\i\t5RlN(; OF (’HItK.ALs. 

The cereals commonly grown in Australia— wheat, outs, and bailey 

. 1(1 not remove large (|uautities of mineral matters |■|(ml the snii, 
uticii compared to many otlier types of crops, and of the three impor- 
nml siibstaiiees, they utilise more nitrogen than potash or phasphoric 
iviiL yet in the vast ma.jority of places where these crops are grown, wo 
liave not yet found it necessary to fertili.si* the cereals with any- 
liin,!,' (itlicv tliaii phosphates. Owing to the comparative “newness” 
‘|i mil’ soils, and because of the fact that much uilrogeii is enllected 
inini the air by bacteria in the soil, during tlie process of fallowing 
tile land, we have not yet been able to .secure sufficient profits to be 
a.jrlh consideration, from applications of nitrogenous fertilisers to tlie 
.■reals grown on lallowed land, and the vast majority of mir crops 
'iro grown with this soil preparation, .\usfraliau soils ai’c, on the 
jurage, notably rich in potasli, and dre.ssings of manures containing 
plaiif food are usually quite improfitahle. Neither nitrogen nor 
:“'t,ish being iiece.ssary additions to our cereal crops to eiiahle fanners 
'j "Cine adeiiuatc profits, in most eases it only remains to add phns- 
acid, and tliis has now become the general praetiee of the 
(untiy and as most of the soils on which cereal growing is the rccog- 
''-Oil pi’odiiciiig activity are normal for mineral plant foods 
than iihosphoric acid, siiperphostthatc naturally gives best 
A'.’.'' 1''^ phostihatii’ fertilisers, hi the cereal-growing ilistricts, 

land 'f settled long enough to enable farmers to clear Ihc 

I'lif. stones, applications of from jewt. to Icvvt. siiper- 

'N' i.itc (.16 pel' cent.f per acre are tlie rule, hut hcciuisc of the 
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I'act that a 20-bushel crop of wlieat, and its equivalent of ,iat< ,,, 
harley, will utilise all of the jiliosphoric acid supplied in lent, ^ 
phosphate (36 per cent.), this should be considered as the iiiinin;.:, 
application of phosphatic fei-tiliser. If the fertility of the land it 
be maintained, even for a limited period of time, at least lent siiji,.., 
phosphate (36 per cent.) per acre should be used with every 
ei'op grown, but if this fertility is to be increased under tiie nitr 
diversified farming system of “cereals and livestock, which in,,,/. 
ably follows the svsfem of “bare fallow'-wheat-bare fallow.wlu-j.’ 
cornmon in districts whilst the scrub is being controlled, more 
this minimum must be provided, and the extra amount used nm.,; 
be sufficient to more than compensate the quantity of phosphoric a,.;; 
removed by the pasture plants following the cereal crops, ami 

off by livestock. . . , , „ , 

Tn a general way it may be advised, that all cereal crops srinwi, 
average soils should be dressed with at least the equivalent oi lew 
superphosplmte (36 per cent.) per acre, and when any cereal prup i, 
to be followed by pasture, or another crop not to be miimired, it., 
dressing of superphosphale should be increased to 2cw1s. per aciv, 
Tn (irstricts where rotations such as ( 0 ) bare fallow— wheaf-pis. 
tnre, or (hi bare fallow — wlieat — oats, or (c) bare fallow— whrat- 
barley, or {d) bare fallow — wheat — oats (barley) iiasture aie ni'n,.. 
tised,' it appears at present that it will be a long time before any other 
fertiliser l)ut superphosphate will be necessary, and that wlien flit!;- 
tions are required, they will possibly be applications of iowt, nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia to the, second cereal crop. 

Wliere rotations such as peas — wheat — oats (barley) potatoes are 
practised, partienlarlv when the potato crop receives farmyard muD- 
ure. no fertilisers except phosphates are at present required hy the 
cereals, but where simple rotations like peas— wheat oats arc the nilf 
some nitrogen given to the second cereal is advantageous. 

MANURIAL DRESSINOS FOR LEGUMINOUS CROPS, 
Well-grown leguminous crops, such as lucerne, peas, clovers, hoan- 
etc collect more of the mineral matters from the soil than do it' 
cereals ; still, in most places where these crops arc successfully itrom 
in Australia, to date it has only been necessary to add phospliat,' 
fertilisers to them. The requirements of these crops of potash ^ 
lime are great, although in most places applications of potassio tt ' 
Users have not proved profitable, but additions of lime are wha'. 
beneficial in the districts where peas,_ clovers, and beans can be s,< 
cessfully grown under natural conditions. , . 

Lucerne only grows really well where the soils are well p ' , 

with lime, and” then only requires the addition of the equnai™ ^ 
2cwts, superphosphate per acre per year to give heavy rctiinis. ' . i 
being grown in soils rather deficient in lime, as are^ most nt on ^ •/ 
ill districts receiving more than 2nin. average rain I all, a , 

2 tons of slaked lime per acre should be applied betore 
crop, and an application of from lOcwds to 1 ton be given e'f ■ 
years. 
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Cost of the other leguminous erops are usually grown in tliose dis- 
tri. is reeeivii^ an average annual rainfall of from 20in. upwards, and 
; ie usually improved by dressings of lime as well as phosphatic 
feiiilisers, and the addition of lOewts. lime pei- acre once every four 
vesrs to the rotation in which the legumes are grown, as well as 
'iroia licwts. to 2cvvts. superphosphate per acre witli the leguminous 
will at present give veiw profitable erops. 


FERTILISING ROOT CROPS. 

The root crops, including such cj'r.ps as cabbages, kale, silver beet, 
etc., are greedy feeders, as is tti be exjieeted I'rom the great bulk of 
growth made, and tliey remove mueh miiieial iiiattei- I’rom the soil. 

Where at all possible, aiiplieatious ol farmyard niaiuire should be 
made to land which is to carry a root crop, ami if this is supplemented 
hv fairly heavy aiiplications of fertilisei-s carrying mineral matters, 
very large crops ean be seeureil. If a dressing of 20 tons farmyard 
raaiuire per acre is given to tlie land belore seeding In a root cro]). 
2ewts. superphospliate ))er acre, and Icwt. nitrate of soda should 
suffieo, but tailing the farmyard manure, at least lOewts. lime per acre 
should be applied once every four years to the rotation, and the root 
crop should receive 3ewts to 4ewts. supeiT)liosphate. and llewts, of a 
nitrogenous fertiliser per acre. Failing this foian of manuring, the 
crop .should receive Tewts. to 8ewts. of superphosphate per acre. In 
some manurial experiments on potatoes, grown in a rotation, whicli 
received lOewts. lime per acre once in four years, which were 
I'onduetcd for some years at Ilount Barker, South .\ustralia, the plots 
receiving (a) 8cwts. superphosphate jier acre, and (5) 4cwts, super- 
pho.sphates and 2e.wfs. dried blood per acre, gave about equal profits 
for the manuring, and these were mueli higher than for any other 
form of manuring. 

MANURES FOR OTHER SUMMER CROPS. 

The summer erops making very rapid growth in the. hot part of 
the year, such as maize, sorghum, millet, sunflowers, etc,, require 
really fertile soils, or the application of active forms of the various 
fertilisers, if they are to make the luxuriant growth of which most of 
them are capable. 

AVhen grown for forage (uirposes. Hie rotation of which one of these 
erops forms a part should receive an aptilieation of farmyard manure 
at the rate of 20 toirs per acre once in four years or so, ap[)lied in pre- 
paring the land for the summer crop, .'ind at the time of seeding a 
dressing of 2e’.vts. to Sewts. siipeiTiliosphate tier aei'c should also be 
given. AVhen insuffieient farmyard manure is available, a nitro 
geiious fertiliser should be used as well as the phosphate, .such as Icwl. 
'o I Jcvvt. of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 

IlTien grown for grain, the same Inxnriaiiee of growth is not re- 
quired, still some farmyard manure is helpful, but in most fairly 
fertile soils, a dressing of 2cwts. to .lewts. per acre of superphosphate 
"ill be all that is required, providing that the one typo of crop is 
not grown too often on a given block of land. 

0 
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In heavy clayey soils, and in those that arc peaty, applications yj 
lime aid these crops to a great extent, and such lands should i-i i i jv,. 
a lOcwts. dressing once in four years. 

MANURING PASTURES. 

In those countries where pasture lands are well cared for, and 
where much work has been done in manuring experiments, it i., 
becoming recognised that the manui ing of pastures is a much simpler 
operation than was considered necessary until fairly recently, and 
for the majority of eases it can be stated tliat the manuring of pas- 
tures consists in supplying phosphoric acid, and in some few cases, 
lime. A good growth of pasture plants, whether in sown or “natural'' 
pasture, will utilise all of the phosphoric acid available in a dressing m 
Icwt. superpliosphate jrcr acre, so all pasture lands should ^ecei^^ 
the equivalent of at least Icwt. superphosphate per acre per year. 
It is a proved fact in the handling of pastures, that more ceononiical 
results are secured from the use of fertilisers if heavy applicatinns 
are given seldom, rather than light applications often, and this is par- 
tioularly .so in Australia rvliere most of our soils are rather dcficimi 
in phosphoric acid. At present prices of phosphatic fertilisers it is 
niuch more economical lo apply a mixture of Icwt. superphosidiatc 
(45 per cent.) and tOewts. raw rock phosphate (82 per cent.j pei 
acre once every 12 years to 15 years, rather than to annually disitd- 
bute Icwt. superphosphale ])er acre, and the grazing returns will 
be greater, especially in the lirst few yeare after commencing niaiiui'- 
ing. 

In districts with fairly fertile soils, and where an average annual 
rainfall of 22in. or more is received, pasture lands should be dressed 
with the equivalent of from l.lewts. to 2ewts. of .superphosphate pei' 
acre per year. 

In soils very deficient in lime, in heavy clays, and in peats, a dress- 
ing of at least lOcwts, per acre of lime should be given once in every 
four years, as well as the phosi)hatic manures. 

In European countries, basic .slag is the phosphatic fertiliser wdiieii 
gives best results on most i)!isliire lauds, and particularly so on lieavy. 
wet, clay soils, but in .Vustralia this phosphate is nuich more expen- 
sive than its agricultural value warrants, and providing that raw 
rock phosphate is finely gronnd, it gives ((uitc good returns wlieii suffi- 
cient rainfall is received. 

FERTILISERS FOR FRFIT TREES .AND VINES. 

A considerable amount of ex])erimental work in the fertilising 
fruit trees and vines lias been carried out in most countries wlicii' 
these crops are grown at all extensively, but the results secui'ed are sn 
contradictory that it is quite impossible to lay down any hard and tast 
rules for manuring them. In most countries, few nuinuring tests liavi' 
shown direct, profits. exce])t tor peaches and grape vines, and the nut 
standing need of ])each trees appeal's to be nitrogen, whilst vines 
usually show an improvement when fertilisers containing nitenaen- 
potash, and phosphoric acid arc provided. 
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Young trees and vines usually show a marked improvement 
regularly manured, and for average conditions a fertiliser contain 
ing the following proportions of the required plant food is siii* 
^ble 

Nitrogen 5 per cent. 

Potash 6 „ „ 

I Phosphoric acid 6 „ „ 

.Such a fertiliser would be made by utilising: — 

ISOlbs. Sulphate of ammonia 
2201bs. Superphosphate (36 per cent.) 

901bs. Sulphate of potash 
1401bs. Sand 

6001bs. Total; 

and should be applied at the rate of 61bs. per tree, or lib. to ever} 
8 sq. yds. for vines, preferably "in two applications rather than putting 
the whole lot on the land at one time. 

Old fruit trees and vines that are in need of manuring usuall; 
require different proportions of the fertilising materials, and a mix- 
'ture which often proves satisfactory is one containing: — 

Nitrogen 3 per cent. 

Potash 12 „ „ 

Phosphoric acid 12 „ „ 

'Tliis can be made by using: — 

ISOlbs. Sulphate of ammonia 
.5501b.s. Superphospate (45 per cent.) 

3001bs. Sulphate of potash 

l.OOOlbs. Total; 

and should be applied at the rate of about lOlbs. per tree, or 11b. tn 
ex'ery 5 sq. yds. of vineyard 

In all soils not really rich in organic matter, it is good prartict' 
and almost a necessity to apply organic matter to the orchard or vino 
,vard if maximum returns are to be secured. In a country like Aus- 
tralia, where farmyard manure is difficult to obtain, the best way to 
provide this organic matter, and at the same time to fertilise the 
land, is to grow leguminous crops between the rows of trees or vines, 
and plough the growth made into the land. For the purpose, tick oi' 
horse beans, and field peas, are very suitable crops, and if sown with a 
dressing of 3cwts. of superjihosphate per acre, and ploughed into the 
soil at flowering time, a xmry marked improvement to the mechanical 
condition of the soil and to the growth of the trees or vines is tlie 
result. This green manuring is a necessity in sandy soils, particu- 
larly where irrigation is practised, and greatly improves soils of lu'in,' 
lexture. 
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MAMJBES FOR SPECl.\lv PURPOSES. 

lu connection with the use of manure', where a big variety oi plant.s 

growTi it must be renxembered that uitliough the use of tlie mixture 
already mentioned under the heading of “Fertiiisers for Intense Cul- 
ture will prevent the fertility of the soil becoming too ]ow\ for 
maximum results special plants need special treatment. In thia’eon- 
Dcction the following facts should not be lo.st sight of;-- 

plmphoric acid must be put into tlie soil for all plants, because 
practically no soils are naturally welt supplied xvith this plant food. 

yitrogen encourages luxuriant grosvtli, and so all plants having 
greatest value in their leaves and stems stiould be well supplied with: 
nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Potash promotes the formation of flowers, seed.s, bulbs, fruits, nuts, 
etc., and adds to the general hardiness of plants. 

A plentiful supply of organic matter and Hnu in the soil allows 
plants to make maximum, growth with le.ss manure,, because the bac- 
teria increase their activities and liberate imicb nitrogen, and lime 
trees some of the potash held in combination. 

AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL MANURING. 

Manuring of plants is only one of the necessities tending towiirda 
full returns, and without the others would be useless, and further, the 
better the other conditions the greater will he tlie effects of the fer- 
tilisers. 

The soil must be well supplied with organic mailer to keep it in good 
mechanical condition, to control the moisture and warmth, and to 
make it a suitable medium for bacteria to live in. 

The soil must be well supplied with lime to counteract exce.s,sivn 
acidity, encourage bacteria, and liberate otlier jilant food. 

The soil must be well drained, otherwise water keeps it cold, pre 
vents the easy access of air, and does not allow the roots of plants to 
travel far in search of their requirements. 

The soil must be kept well aerated as the roots of plants' are in need 
of air, so are the bacteria, and this sui)ply of air docs much towards 
the liberation; of plant foods. 

The soil must be well supplied with water by rain or artificial irriga- 
tion, otherwise plants cannot make full use of their op|)Oi'tnnitips. 

Liquid Manure. 

The liquid manure obtained b,v collecting wliat drains .'iway from 
file farmyard manure lieap, or made by stee[iing animal droppings 
in water, is a stimulant for many kinds of plants grown in market and 
“home” gardens, and should be well diluted and afiplied at the rate of 
about a gallon to every sq, yd. 

A good liquid manure for forcing plants can he made with mineral 
fertilisers by thoroughly mixing; — 
l|ozs. superphosphate, 
ioz. sulphate of potash, 
l|ozs. nitrate of soda, 

■n a full kerosine tin of water, and applying it to every 8 sq. .\'ds. tiv 
^ yds. of garden. 
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Mixing Fertilisers. 

All fertilisers cannot be mixed indiscriminately without in 
cases ineurring losses of available plant food or affecting the nu 1 hanj 
cal condition of the mixture. Some mixtures lead to trouble in ,j|,p 
of the following directions; — (1) Loss of nitrogen in ammonia, lo' 
reversion of soluble phosphates, ( 3 ) by producing unfawiral'lj 
mechanical condition. In this connection it is always to be mmen 
bered that the following of the fertilisers, obtainable in Soutii .bi.s. 

tralia, should never be mixed : — 

’ • 

Lime and nitrate of lime must not be mixed with — 

Sulphate of ammonia. Superphosphate. 

Nitrate of soda. Animal manures. 

Muriate of potash. Guano. 

Kainit. 

Basic slag must not be mixed with — 

Sulphate of ammonia. Guano. 

Animal manures. 

UNIT SYSTEM OP VALUING FERTILISERS. 

Fertilisers are usually valued on what is known as the unit s.vstun, 
and in this method a unit of any of the fertilising materials is fakni 
as 1 per cent, per ton. For instance, the sulphate of ainniraiia at 
present on the market contains 20 per cent nitrogen, whieh imims 
that 1 ton of sulphate of ammonia contains 20 units nitrogen, mid, as 
this material costs £19 per ton, each unit of nitrogen in the sulpliatf 
of ammonia is worth 19 s. The same method of valuation applies to all 
fertilisers, and as it is compulsory for manure merchants to show tiit 
analysis of every manure for sale, a knowledge of unit values of the 
fertilising materials will enable the user to know exactly what be i? 
paying for the part of the fertiliser useful to him. 

Unit Values in South Australia. 

Based on the actual prices to he paid for some of the fertilising 
materials in Adelaide at the present — 1924 — the following list of mill 
values has been built up, and from it the comparative values of most 
of the manures on our markets can be calculated: — 


Agricultural Unit Values of Fertilisers. 




Value of 


Plant Food. 

Unit. 

Unit. 

£ s. d. 

Remarks, 

Phosphoric acid . 

Water soluble calcium phosphate 

0 2 

1 

Actual cost in jter 
cent, super. 


Citrate soluble phosphate 

0 2 

0 

— 


Acid soluble phosphate 

0 1 

u 

Actual cost in 82 pet 
cent, raw rock phos- 
phate. 


Acid soluble phosphate 

0 1 


In organic manurps. 
aa bones, & c. 


Total phosphate in basic slag . . . 

0 1 

11 

— 

Nitrogen 

In Nitrate of soda 

1 3 

0 


Nitrate of lime 

1 4 

0 

— 


Sulphate of ammonia 

0 19 

0 

Actual cost ill 
cent. 


Blood 

1 4 

0 

— 


Bonednst, &c 

1 4 

0 

— 

Potash 

In Muriate of potash 

0 5 

0 

— 


Sulphate of potash ........ 

0 7 

5i 

Actual cost m 45 6 per 
cent. 
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ilic unit value, of course, changes with tlie tluetuationa of the 
jiiai'ket, but can always be brought up to date by comitarisons with 
juiual cost of the various plant foods at any given time. Tlie com 
‘in-icial value is governed by a law of supply and demand, but the 
;i,ii'icultural value is not alw'ays syimnymou.s w'itli comntcreial eo.st, 
j',,] so every plant grower has personally to decide wliat will give 
the biggest profit in his particular condilions, and then, despite the 
a\ i rage agricultural value, such fertilsers will he the cheapest for him. 

Ill connection with the above unit values, some manure analyses 
diiiw nitrogen as its equivalent in ammonia, hut it is ea.sy to correct 
ihe valuation figures when it'is known that 17 units of ammonia equal 
14 units of nitrogen. 

Comparison of Nitrojicnuns Pertilisers. 

Many experiments have been conducted, testing the availability of 
the nitrogen in various nitrogenou-s manures, which affect their unit 
values, and the results obtained show that when an e(|ual quantity 
of nitrogen is supplied in the following fertilisers, plants have tlie 
power of utilising the amounts set alongside them, compared to 100 


for nitrate of soda ;~ 

Nitrate of soda 100 

Nitrate of lime 100 

Sulphate of ammonia 94 

Blood 73 

Bone meal 65 

Farmyard manure 45 


On these figures, the nitrogen in blood and hone dust would ho of 
iiiiifh lower unit value than in the mineral forms, hut cropping ex- 
perience proves their values to he quite as high as the best of the 
other nitrogenous fertilisers, and further, the adiantage to manure 
manufacturers of being able to use these substances for tlinir special 
mixtures is so great that the price of the nitrogen they contain is 
usually very high. 

rXIT COSTS OF SOMM PRESENT OPPERINOS. ABELAIDE- 

1924. 

Pot(miv Ferliliscrs. 

Unit (bst 

Per Cent. Cost Per Unit ('oat. in England. 
Potash. Ton. December, 

1923. 

.£ .s. d. £ .V. d. £ 8. d. 

45-(> 17 0 0 0 7 0 4 6 

.50 0 16 0 0 0 6 ". 0 2 10 

Nitropenom Fertilisers. 


Unit Cost 

Fertiliser. Per Cent. Coat Per Unit Cost, in England 

Nitrogen. Ton. December, 

1923. 

w, £ ^. i. £ 8. d. £ 3. d. 

titrate of soda I 5 . 5 O 18 10 0 1 3 10^ 0 16 11 

-titrate of lime 12'75 12 10 0 0 19 7^ 0 19 3 

'^"Iphate of ammonia 20-00 19 0 0 0 19 0 0 13 1 

manure g-OO 12 1.5 0 1 11 lOj 


Fertiliser. 


J'ulphate of potash 
Muriate of potash 
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Phosphatic Fertilisers. 



Per Cent. Kind of 

Cost Per 





Uni; (v,st 
“ E,. 
DEC’inbtt’ 
rtJI. ' 

Fertiliser. 

Calcium Phosphate. 

Ton. 


Unit Cost. 


Phosphate. 

£ 9. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

d. 

£ i 

46 % superphosphate 

46 Water soluble 

4 16 

6 

0 

2 

1 

45 % superphosphate 

45 Water soluble 

4 15 

0 

0 

2 

U 


36 % superphosphate 

36 Water soluble 

4 a 

0 

0 

2 


1 JO 
1) 1 , 

30 % supemhosnhate 

. 30 Water soluble 

4 0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

82 % raw rock phosphate 82 Acid soluble 

4 12 

6 

0 

1 

H 


57 % raw rock phosphate 57 Acid soluble 

3 10 

0 

0 

1 

2i 


Basic slag 

.11 Total 

6 a 

0 

0 

4 

Oi 

0 1 11 


Compound Fertilisers. 


Cost 

Manure. per 

Ton. 

£ $. d. 

(a) Bonedust 8 0 0 

(а) Bonedust 8 0 0 

(б) Bone manure 9 5 0 

(6) Bone manure 9 5 0 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 5 0 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 5 0 

(c) Orchard raannre. . . 7 5 0 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 5 0 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 5 0 


Fertilising Constituents. 


Nitrogen, 3-25 % 

Acid soluble phe^phate, 40 % . . 
Acid soluble phosphate, 40 % . . 

Nitrogen, 3*25 % 

Nitrogen, 4-5 % 

Acid soluble phosphate, 32 % . . 
Acid soluble phosphate, 32 % . . 

Nitrogen, 4*5 % 

Nitrogen, 1-5 % 

Potash, 4*5 % 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 
Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 
Acid soluble phosphate, 4 % . . 

Nitrogen, 1-5 % 

Potash, 4*5 % 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 
Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 
Acid soluble phosphate, 4 % . . 

Nitrc^en, 1*5 % 

Potash, 4*5 % 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 
Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 
Acid soluble phosphate, 4 % . . 

Nitrogen, 1-5 % 

Potash, 4*5 % 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 
Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 
Acid soluble phosplmtc, 4 % . . 

Nitrogen, 1'5 % 

Potash, 4-5 % 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 
Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 
Acid soluble phosphate, 4 % . . 


If Unit 

Unit 

Cost 

Value 

is 

will be 

£ 

s. 

d. 

^ s. d. 

1 

4 

0 


0 

1 

8 

0 2 01 

1 

4 

0 

1 S ^ 

0 

1 

8 

0 2 5 

1 

4 

0 

1 9 3 

0 

2 

3 

0 9 2 

0 

2 

0 


0 

1 

8 

_ 

0 

6 

6 

1 12 Oi 

0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

2 

0 

-- 

0 

1 

8 

— 

1 

4 

0 


0 

6 

6 


0 

2 

0 

0 2 it) 

0 

1 

8 

— 

1 

4 

0 

— 

0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

1 

8 

0 3 6- 

1 

4 

0 

- 

0 

6 

6 

- 

0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

2 

0 

- 





0 4 8 


CONVEESION TABLE FOB PBBTILISEBS 

The ingredients of fertilisers of most importance to plant growf'J 
are nitrogen (N), potash (K, O), and phosphoric acid (Pj O 5 ), a™ 
when estimating the value of any particular manure, the figures sho"- 
ing the fertilising constituents should be converted to these substances, 
no matter how they may be expressed in the analysis supplied 
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, y,i;]uure, but as it lias liecome mstoniiii-y to express the phosphoric 
t'oiitent as tri-caleio phosphate {acid soluble iihosphate), or as 
' ni’icii tri-ealcic phosphate converted into anotlier form, only the 
?'„„,ciinds of nitrogen and potassium arc converted liack to the plant 
■Viils and phosphatie fertilisers are valued on their calcium plios- 
content. To help in converting the ligures supplied in analyses 
',f tcrtilisers back to the sulistances generally used for valuating pur- 
the following figures are useful;— 

Conversion Table. 


To Convert | 

Into 

Multijily by 

1 


Amnionia •/ 

CMlliliale of ammonia 

Sitratc of aoda 



Xitrogeu 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia 

Sulphato of ammonia 

Ammonia 

Nitrate of soda 

Phosiihoric acid . . . • 
Tricalcic phosphate . 
Sulphate of potash . 
Muriate of potash . . 

Potash 

Potash 

Carbonate of lime . . 
I.irae 


j Nitrogen 0-824 

! Nitrogen 0-212 

I Nitrogen ! 0165 

Sulphate of ammonia 4-714 

Nitrate of soda 6 071 

Sulphate of ammonia 11-882 

Ammonia 0 2r)7 

Nitrate of soda 5 000 

Ammonia 0-200 

Tricalcic phosphate 2-l8:i 

Phosphoric acid 0-458 

Potash 0-540 

Potash 0-080 

\ Sulphate of potash 1-850 

' Muriate of potash 1 -585 

I Lime 0-5G0 

1 Carbonate of lime 1 ’786 


Order Your Fruit Trees Now 

FROM the 

Balhannah Deciduous Nurseries 

FOE THE COMING PLANTING .SEASON. 

Copies of the 1624 catalogue are now ready. Send for your copy at once. 

Postal Address: BALHANNAH. S A. | 




D 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
KYBYBOLITE. 


FODDER CROPS UNDER IRRIGATION. 


The Liiiderground water supplies available in the liybybulite dw 
have been utilised at the (Sovernment Experimental Farm 
boiife, for the purpose of producing summer crops, and thus’ deiinji' 
strating the advantages of these crops in districts in wiiitli th 
production of winter crops is problematical, and likely to fail i)j j,,' 
seasons out of five. The 1022-23 irrigation cropping at this farm ii 
reported nn by the Manager (Mr. L. J. Cook) as follows;— 

IRRIGATION EXPERIMENTS AT KYBYBOLITE EXFElil 
MENTAL P.YRM, 1922-23. 

During 1922 a third area of approximately 3^ acres was graded and 
prepared for irrigation cropping, bringing the total acreage undm 
irrigation to about nine acres. The whole area was sown to muizc and 
sorghum varieties for grain production. 

SEASONAL NOTES, 1922-23. 

The months of September and October, 1922, were comparativdv 
wet, over 2 ^ 10 . of rain being distributed over each month. This pre- 
vented the heavy soil of the irrigation area being ploughed and worked 
to a suitable tilth until well towards the end of October, and delayed 
planting until the first week in November. Only 32 points of rain 
were registered during November; hence it was found necessary ti. 
give the first irrigation at the close of that month. Good rains fell 
during December, but these brought cold conditions with tlieia. which 
considerably cheeked the growth of such warmth-loving plaiils a.' 
maize and sorghum. January, February, March, and April (1923 
were very dry, registering only 70 points of rain during the join 
months, necessitating an average irrigation during January, ard 
a heavy one during February, when the plants were making their 
greatest growth. The late summer enabled the plants to ripen their 
grain satisfactorily, but it was well along in May before .some of thr 
plots were ripe. 

. SORGHUMS. 

Bi.ock a, 

'rids section of the irrigation area produced a yield of 62bnsh. 0 : 
maize per acre during 1921-22. The stubbles were raked and h"™! 
and soil irlongbed during the second week of October. It was rnbeo 
cultivated, and harrowed several times until the hulk of soil was in * 
suitalile tilth for sowing. On November 4th and 6 th the block 'o"' 
sown willi 11 varieties of sorghums, the seeds of which had just «• 
cently been received from the United States Department of Agrien^ 
lure, and represented selections of their latest types of those ci op 
Small plots of each variety were sown, with a small plot of maize 
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null, to avoid unnecessary _cro.« lertilisiuo- of the varieties 
I'll, seeds were sown in furrows 40in. apart, and 6in. to Sin apart in 
lows. The land was harrowed after the seed was sown and lewt 
„ superphosphate per acre was drilled across tiie area Tliis 
; i,,k iiad received a good dressing of fariuyai-,1 inaiiure duriiu^ 19'>1 
V-,,„e of tlie varieties germinated really well; espeeinllv alon- tlie 
,,„,,|i,rii end of the area, where the soil is verv stiff and tenacious 
^ ,„1 ,iu'h tliat It IS practically impossible to work it into a reallv .mod’ 
jilili, ivas germination defective. Spaces weiv resown diiilm' Decern 
7'hc first irrigation ivas given between Nuvemkr 29lli and 
2nd. Very little growth was made during the cold Decern 
period. The second irrigation was gKen on damiary lltli and 
;2ili, and tlie third between February lOtli am! Kiili. 

The rows were cultivated as soon as possilile after eacli wateriinr ,ir 
lj;;ivy rain, and again a week or so later to check weed growlli^and 
j.iwent luidiic evaporation. Tlie three irrigations were (|ii?t« sufficient 
■e mature the grain of the ordinarily sown sorglunii. Imt water was 
, aain applied to the area in March and April to enable tier, seem to be 
,.Avii. and grown in amongst the row.s of s()i-glu„„s and maize. These 
l:itr waterings affected all varieties of sorghums, producing a lot of 

ondary gi'owths, and immature, unfertilised seed head.s.’' Diiriii.z 

tlarch and April the northern ends of the sorghum plots, which 
svie carrying an irregular growth, due to the re-sowing, wore cut and 
All to milcli cows. As the crops had been .sowi thin, and not with the 
d.'a of jiroducitig green forage, an accurate wciglit of 1'orage cut wip- 
:!ot taken : hut approximately' 7 tons wei'c ctit from about .V acre. 

Tlic grain of sorghums was ready for liarvesling in .Uay. hut on 
iiecount of pressure of work with the ordinary farm seeding, the 
irrigation fields were not harvested until June. ’ 

i)n June 8tli the heads of sorghum.s were gathered by cutting tlierii 
if uith secateurs, and thoroughly dried under cover. They have 
Milisi'fiuciitly tlirashed in the stripper drum, and winnowed, 

i!ic lollowing table shows the actual ((uantity of water received 
rv Rlock \ whilst the sorghums were growing and ripening tlieir 
riaiii. It must be remembered that the .March and April waterings 
n'l'i' not necessary to the sorghum, but were given for herscem culti- 

01 1 ion. 


Mnixtiire Received hij Maize and Soryhnmn, Blue]; .1, ]922-‘2o 


Date. 

Kamfall. 

Irrigations. 

Totals. 


inches. 

acre-inches. 

acre-inches. 

1922— 

November 

. . 0,32 

3.01 

3.33 

December . . . , 

. . 2.81 


2.81 

1923— 

•Tamiary . . 

, . . 0.39 

.3.04 

3.43 

February 

. . 0.31 

4.21 


March . . , 

. . 0.01 

4.35 

4.36 

April . , . . 

, .. 0.00 

2.67 

2.67 




_ — 

— 

Totals . . . . 

. . 3.84 

17.28 

21.12 
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Tlie following table shows the yields of grain received I'n.m i 
•sorghum varieties. The bushel weight of sorghum has been tit ' ' 

eolbs. >"■ 

(Irain YiehU of Soryhums J'nder Irrigation, Kybybolite, 19 >i 0 ) 


Variety. 

Area. 

Total Yield. Yield Per 4 


acres. 

lbs. 

bush, llio 

Red Amber Sorgo . . . . 

. . 0.044 

170 

64 


Pink Kafir 

. . 0.058 

222 

63 


Dawn Kafir 

. . 0.058 

206 

59 

V’ 

Black Amber Sorgo . . . . 

. . o.ons 

193 

58 

2!) 

Sunrise Kafir 

. . 0.056 

191 

56 


Feterita 

. . 0.062 

189 

50 


Dwarf Yellow Milo . . . . 

. . 0.062 

173 

46 


Early Sumac Sorgo .. .. 

. . 0.028 

74 

41 


Kansaa Orange Sorgo . . 

. . 0.045 

88 

32 

fjr 

Dwarf Hegari 

. . 0.050 

88 

29 

2i) 

Kreed Sorgo 

. - 0.047 

53 

18 


'rotals 

. . 0.565 

1,647 

48 35 


Three distinct types of growths were amongst the above; tlie tiv. 
Sorgos made a lot of tall stalk and leaf growth, and undoiilttedlv pid. 
(luced the best and greatest quantity of green forage. They have a swwt 
stalk, and much resemble early amber cane in appearance, The tlircf 
Kafirs produced a medium growth of stalk with plenty of leaves, iiiid, 
as the above table shows, they all produced a good quantity of pair.! 
They appear to be useful for either grain or forage production. Tlie 
varieties, Feterita, Dwarf Milo, and Dwarf Hegari, made short, poor 
forage growth, but produced a very fine large sample ot grain. 
Observations on the individual characters of eaeh variety are a,« 
follows : — 

Red Amber Sorgo . — Made a fairly quick growth, averaging approxi. 
mately 5ft. fiin. in height, with 12 to 14 stools on represeatativf 
plants. Headed well, in loose panicles, producing red grain of 
similar nature to ordinary amber cane. Good samples averaged l.Sfa 
grain per head. 

Pink Kafir . — Made a comparatively large amount of leaf groivtli. 
and .stooled well, representative plants being 4ft. Bin. high, ivilh 
10-12 stalks. Tt headed particularly well, producing long, cylindiirsl 
heads, containing comparatively small, round grains. Good saraiilf^ 
aieraged 2.9oz. grain per liead, 

Paten Kafr . — Much like the Pink variety in growth, excoiit ahon' 
Bin. shorter, Stooled quite as xvell, and headed well, but not so bti 
or attractive in appearance. Good samples averaged 2.5o7„ grain !«■ 
head. 

Black Amber Sorgo . — The earliest maturer of the lot. Made ao"' 
quick growth, much similar to the Red Amber. Second growth taw 
away very quickly. Representative plants made 10 to 12 stools 
in height, with Iteads of loose panicles with flat grain. .Vvpraa>' 
2,0 Jo 7. grain per head. 

Svnrise Kafir.— The best forage producer of the throe Kan^ 
Representative plants made 5ft. Bin. of growth, with 10-12 ■'tf' -. 
Heads cylindrical, carrying small round grain ; 2.42oi!. grain pw' '' ‘ 
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DORIBESTOS 

WILL MAKE A 
purable home 


D URABESTOS Ii thi molt 
Oimiaoiot and parlaot 
hooi bolldlni ibMt. It Ii 
madi ol Aibaitoi-Omant, a 
matirlal Ilka marbla lot dara> 
bilKp. Ai easy and eeoDomleal 
lo araet ai wood lining. 

SAMPLE AND BOOKLET POST 
FREE FROM 

WUNDERLICH, 

LIMITED. 

TEE CEILING PEOPLE, 

113, CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE 


HANNAFORD WHEAT PIGKLER 

la tisetl byntTifnltiirnl rollevresan'i protrresalve 
farmer® tlironjlioiil Mie Commonwealtli. 

The ••SnaRIMO METHOD” in a mechanical 
form, the “BETTER WAY.” i'Ichim and 
ph-kles aeeii at U BAGS PER HOUR. 
CONTINUOUS FRUCBSS, “ NO JOHIUNQ” 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Particulara Irom— 

ALT. HANNAFORD & Co. 

Prospect, Soath Australia, 


CHARLES WHITING, 

GRAIN AND PRODUCE SALESMAN. 

Office— No. 2, Central Mission Building, Franklin Street* Adelaide 
Stores — Railway Siding, Mde End Railway Yard. 

’Phone— Central 6275. 

PURCHASES FOR CASH OB NEGOTIATES SALES Ol’ 

WHEAT, OATS, B4RLEY. PEAS. CHAFF. POTATOES. &c. 

Best facilities and favorable terms for Storage of Grain and Produce 
on behalf of growers. 

Special attention devoted to SaJe and Purchase of liest types of ^Vheat, Oats, 
Barley, Lucerne, Sudan Crass, and other Cereals. 

Flour, Bran, Pollard, New and Second'hand Corosacks at Lowest Current Rates. 


DELCO-UGHT 

The complete Electric Light and 
Power Plant 

USED IN EVERY CLASS OF HOME, BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC BUILDING. 

OHEAPER-BETTEtt-SAPER. 

TOT.M. S.A. SALES. <V)0. 

The S A GovrrnmPTit have now purchased 33 
Del' o Ll-'li’. Plants. 

CatalOTue “ K,” Advice, Prlces—Free 
S.A. Diitribiitors— 

PARSONS & EOBERTSON. Ltd., 87. Worando 
Buildings, Grenfell Street, Adelaide, 
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t'eterita . — Made a short thick growth, and headed well. .\vr>ra„ 
plants were 3ft. 6 in. high with 12-14 stools. Heads round. 
pact, and attractive. Grain large, round, and white, weighin'^ ‘ii; 
per head. ' 

Dwarf Yellow Milo . — Also made a short, thick growth; headv 
mostly well filled, but they were short in the stem, and heads did ),iy 
stand up well above the leaves. Average plants made 3ft. of growth 
with 11 to 13 stools. Heads round and compact; grain large,, ronml 
yellow, weighing 2.58oz. per head. 

Early Sumac Sorijo . — Made a comparatively tall growth, lint diii 
not stool so >vell. Average plaiit.s reached 5ft. Gin. high, with 8 to 
10 stools. Heads were round and medium, grain small and slnjttv 
weighing 1.98oz. per head. 

Kansas Orange Sorgo.- UtooA out as the most prolific forage pr,,. 
ducer, making quite a dense mass of tall, luxuriant growth. Averase 
plants grew fift. Gin. high, with 13 to 15 stools carrying picnt.v of 
leaves. It was late in rijiening grain, and many heads produced verv 
little grain. Grain was medium sized, round, golden color, and wclj. 
matured heads averaged 2.75oz. grain per head. 

Dwarf Hegari.—Mtide the poorest shorving of all, onl,v makins 
2ft. Gin. of growth ; it stoolcd well, 10 to 12 per plant, but its licaih 
were poor, and did not stand out above the leaves. Heads were 
medium sized, and .grain large, round, white, weighing l.Goz. grain 
per head. 

Freed Sorgo . — This variety germinated so poorly that the whole 
plot had to be re.sown in December. Germination was then much im- 
proved, and though this late growtii was light, plants reached to .ift, 
in heiglit, with 8 to 10 stools. Heads were light, loose panicles, with 
white, flat grain, weighing O.SGoz. per head. 

MAIZE. 

Block A. 

The following table shows the yield of maize secured from the plots 
grom between the varieties of sorghum. As they were all oim 
variety, the plots have been grouped. 


Yields of Maize, Irrigation Block A, Kybyholite, 1922-23. 


Variety. 

Area. 

Total YieUl. Yield Per Acre. 

acres. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

Improved Yellow Dent — 

(Locally grown seed) 

. 0-086 

4 

47 

57 22 

Improved Yellow Dent — 

(Victorian purchased seed) . 

. 1.020 

51 

14 

50 14 

Total for Block A 

. 1.106 

56 

11 

50 42 

Farm average 

. 8.066 

376 

8 

46 32 
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Tl;e maize on this block germinated compariitivolv well being iioor 
oiilv a few small, heavy-elay patches. Fair average 'growth was 
i)y the plants, and they produced a large mniiber of cobs that 
ivere comparatively small, and not really well filled. Evidently the 
juall blocks of maize, somewhat isolated between the blocks of’s()r.r- 
were the cause of the poor setting of the fruit. It is to he 
that this maize was planted with only 4()in. between tlie rows 
Iflsecas all other blocks were sown with llie rows tSin. ai)art. The 
of Local seed” (saved from the. provion.s season) showed a pro- 
peitioiiately better growth during the season, about ecpiivalent to the 
average acre yields received. The later waterings for heiseem ilid 
lint much affect the ripening of the maize. 


BiiOCK B. 

This section carried maize for grain during 1921 to 1922, and 
viniiled :!9bush. 401bs. per acre without any dre.ssing of faruiyard 
inauuie. This year there was a fine growth of green weed.s itluughed 
ill early in October, and later in the month the soil was workeirto a 
.iiitiible tilth. On November 3rd maize w;is sown in fumiws 4Sin 
dpiii't. Several varieties were .sown, and grains were planled at 
filipivnt .spacings in the rows as a test to show the advantage o- 
tlicisvise of close or open planting. After the seed was sown, the soil 
was harrowed, and 3ewts. mineral superphosphate per acre drilled 
ivcr the block. A very fair germination resulted, and between 
l)iT(iiil)er 2nd and December 6th the first irrigation was uppli(‘d. 
I'liis was followed by a dressing of lOOlbs. suliihate of ammonia ftcr 
■re, bi'oadeasted between the rows, and cultivated into the soil. .\ 
-iniiicl irrigation was given during January 13tli and loth, aiul the 
tliinl, last, and heavy irrigation, during February 14th and 19tli, 
i'lie soil was cultivated between each watering. The maize made most 
■ I if.s growth during the wartii months of February and .\lareli. 
iinall percentage of ‘'leaf wilt” appeared during the growth, hut did 
iiiit appear to affect the growth, or the setting of the grains, to any 
sivat extent. The maize cobbed comparativcL well, and was vuaily 
ler picking early in May. The followiiig table shows the aetunl iiiois- 
'ii.rp rcpeivcd by^ this block : — 


Mmslure Received by Maize, Block B, 1922-23. 


Date. 

Rainfall. 

Irrigations. 

Totals. 


inches. 

acre-iuehos. 

aiTO inches. 

1922— 

November 

. . 0.32 



0.32 

December , . . 

. . 2.81 

3.82 

6.63 

1923— 

January . . . . 

, . . 0.39 

1.80 

2.19 

February . . . 

. . 0.31 

•1.21 

4.52 

March . . . 

. . 0.01 



1 

April . . . 

0 


0 


, ■ 



■ ■ ■ 

Totals . . . . 

. . 3.S4 

9.83 

13.67 
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The following table shows the plots of maize, varieties with 
epacings at seeding, with their subsequent yields:— 

Yields of Maize, Jrngafion Block B, Kybybolite, 1922-2 

Plot. Variety. 


1. Boone Comity Special . . ■ 

2. Red Hogan (local seed) . . 

3. Red Hogan (Vic. seed) . . - . 

4. Early Learning (Vic, seedj 

5. Early Learning (local seed) 


6 , 

7. 


(Vic. seed) 


U. 


Farm average 


Spacing in Rows 

Area. 

Total 

Yit-L' 

4ft. Apart, 

acres. 

Yield. 

I’tr 

Ordinary* 

0.60 

bush, lbs 
28 6 

hush, ibs 
4f) 

0.08 

4 

3U 



0.52 

19 

.31 

37 


0.24 

10 

29 

« 1 

7 Of 


0.08 

3 

4 

1 grain every foot 

0.12 

5 

32 

47 ^ 

4 grains in hills 

48in. apart 

0.12 

4 

0 

33 i: 

3 grains in hills 

36in. apart 

0.20 

9 

7 

h’ 'i:. 

2 grains in hills 

24ln. apart 

0.20 

7 

7 

35 I'l 

3 grains in hills 

36in. apart 

0.64 

23 

32 

36 ( 

1 grain every 12in, 

0.64 

24 

15 

37 41 


3.44 

139 

43 

40 J3 


8.066 

376 

8 

46 


* Ordinary sp.acing is single grains 15in. to 18iii. apart. 

The following table shows the total variety yields for above aroii 

Yields of Maize Varieties, Block B, 1922-23. 

Variety. 

Boone County Special O.CO 

Early Learning 0-86 

Red Hognu 

Early Yellow Dent l-2s 

Totals 3.44 


Area- 

Total Yield. 

Yield Per Am. 

acres. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bash. lbs. 

O.CO 

28 

8 

46 

43 

0.96 

39 

29 

41 

11 

0.60 

24 

11 

40 

18 

1.28 

47 

47 

37 

2;i 

3.44 

139 

43 

40 

33 


Prom the above tables it e.ppeafs that comparatively close sown 
of seeds and spacing of plants would give a slightly 
Local seed, saved from the previous season, produeci, plants i . a 
showed no sign of “leaf wilt,” and in two out of the three tariciw 
tried, gtive increased yields over the freshly-purchased seed. 

Block C. ^ 

This block of grass land was graded early “1922 and 
with about GO tons farmyard manure per acre. A good 9™ 
g-een weed growth was ploughed under in October. On - ^ 

2nd six varieties of maize were sown m lurrows 41t. apaii , ■ ^ ^ 
to 18iu. apart in the rows. Land wtis then harrowed, am ' i 
1 cwt. suTierphosphate per acre. Irrigations were appHc' ^ 
larly to those given to Block B, The germination on tins 
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the bfst, but plants made good growth, and cobbed well. “Leaf 
- also appeared on these plots, Imt not to any great detriment to 
lie- plants. 


Moisture Received by Maize 

. lit-ock C, 

1922-23. 

Date. 

Rainfall. 

inches. 

Irrigations, 
acre inches. 

Totals. 

acre-inches. 

1922' 

November 

. . 0.32 




December 

. . 2.81 

3.15 

5.96 

1923- 

January 

. . 0.39 

2.66 

3.05 

February 

. . 0.31 

4.21 

4.52 

March 

. . 0.01 



1 

April 

0 

— 

0 

Totals . . . . 

. . 3.84 

10.02 

J3.S6 


Tlie above talile shows the actual moi.sture applied to Hlock C. and 
dll' following one shows the yields of the varieties 


Yields of Maize Varieties, Rloek C, 1922-23. 


Variety. 

Area. 

Total YieW. 

YicM 1 

*er A 


acres. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bus}), lbs. 

Silvermiuc 

. 0.60 

37 

39 

62 

48 

Early Yellow Deut . . . 

. 0.56 

29 

38 

63 

7 

Early Learning 

. 0.60 

31 

32 

52 

37 

Boone County Special 

. 0.60 

28 

44 

48 

7 

Improveii Yellow Dent . 

. 0.56 

26 

47 

48 

5 

Hetl Hogan 

. 0.60 

25 

4 

41 

40 

Total 

. 3.52 

180 

4 

51 

8 

Farm average . . . 

. 8.066 

376 

S 

46 

32 


SUt'ermine. — 'Phis variety made a very nice growth, reac-hing Oft. to 
hU’t. in height. Cobbed really well, two to the stalk being verj- <‘oni- 
iiion. Cobs, however, were small, and tough on the stem. The gi’nin 
rijiincd particularly well, and yielded t<1.4 per cent, grain to robs 
liy weight. 

Hiir!;/ Yellow Dent. — Did not germinate well, made goo'd averiigi 
?rowtli, but did not cob so well as it did the previous season. Cobs 
Were plcnlil'ul but small, and not evenly fertilised. Orain weigb.ed 
heavy, and yielded 82.2 per cent, grain to cobs by weight. 

Riirhi Lenwhuf. — Also suffered at germination, but plants made a 
'ery ii’ood average growth, and produced vei'v fine, large eohs, Crain 
"eioherl well, and yielded 84.8 per cent, grain to cobs. 

tiiinne County Special. Door Germination, but plants made good 
einvtli. This variety produced the largest and best cobs in appear 
Grain weighed light, and yielded 77.4 per cent, grain to cobs. 

I 
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Imjjnjvtd Yfllow Dent. — Did not make a.s jiood <;rovvth as in t), , 
jirevioiis seas(ai. Cnhs were smaller, and not so evenly 
Drain weighed well, but yielded 79.9 per cent. "Tain to cobs. ' 

Ited llngan. — Made (piite an attractive «rowth, and produecil iimi, 
larger eobs tban in 1922, but the yield was disappointing. 
was light, and yielded 77.5 per cent, grain to cobs. ' ‘ 

The following table shows the average yields received from th,. 
varieties grown under trial during the past two seasons. 


Average Ykldft of Maize Varietie.s Tinder Irrigation, Kyhijhiilite 
1921-22, and 1922-23. 


Variety. 

1921-22. 
bush. lbs. 

1922-23. 
bush- Ihs. 

1921 

bush. 

■23. 

lbs. 

Boone County Special . 

, 60 40 

47 25 

54 

7 

Early Yellow Bent. . . . 

. (i.t 4(i 

42 11 

53 

3 

Improved Yellow Dent 

49 4] 

49 46 

49 

4.3 

Silverinino 

.te 20 

62 48 

49 

34 

Learning Early 

— 

45 33 

45 

33 

Red Hogan 

46 13 

41 4 

43 

33 

Means 

61 44 

46 32 

'49 

13 


N.B.-— All iiiaize lias been (.'Jilciilalcd as woij^hing oOlbs. per bushel. 


liERSEEM TNDEE IRKJEATION. 

.\ trial was made with berseem this winter by starting the crop in 
amongst the rows of summer crops. During March the spaces betwcni 
the rows of maize and sorghum on Klock A were cultivated to iis 
level a tilth as itossiblo, and berseem seed at the rate of 2r)ll).s, per 
iieie was broadcasted over the 21 acres. The block was then iimncili- 
alely Hooded. .Seed was sown on .March 27tb, and by April 12tli it 
had germinated splendidly. ,\s .\pril continued very dry, we who 
forced towards the end of tliat moiitli to give a light irrigiitioii- 
abont 3 acre inches of water being applied. The weather broke on 
Jlay (ith, and since tlien until end of July rain had been more or li w 
contiunous, and soil has been very wet all through the winter. Tho 
hersceni grew coniitaratively well during May, especially wboi'c son- 
Imms hail hecn cut for green feed. Very little growth was iiiiiile 
amongst the tall-growing varieties of sorghums that were left to ripen 
their grain. Tlie maize plants did not so badly affect tlie clover. In - 
cause Aliev ripimed off, and did not shelter the clover so much from 
the sun. During the latter half of Juno, we were able to cut the 
l>atchcs of clover with the second growth of sorghums for the 
Jicrd, but the bulk of it was too short for the scythe, and during e.nb 
July it was grazed off (prickly by the milkers. It then gave good 
for 28 inilcii cows for eight days. Since then to mid-Aiigu< di>' 
clover has made about fiin.' of growth. AVe should secure good spni 2 
feed from it, but as a winter feed this trial has been a failure. 
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IIZ'IZO, Pirie Street 


Hupmobile 


I TS owners prize the Hupmobile for 
its uncommon beauty, its graceful 
proportions, and its generous com- 
fort. But they prize it still more highly 
(or those sterling Hupmobile virtue.s which 
make its beauty so much worth while; 
the superior reliability for which the 
Hupmobile has become famous ; its 
ability to keep on performing at Its best 
for months and months without tinkering 
and adjusting. 


ALL PARTICULARS SFROM 

Phoenix Motor Co., Ltd., 


Adelaide. 
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STINKING SMUT. 


TESTS WITH VAKIOI'S CONTROL METHODS. 

During 1923 the Department of Agriculture commenced a seiLs t,! 
tests designed In detei'inine the relative effectiveness df 
number of different methods of treating seed wheat for the cm: 
of Stinking Smut (Tilletia tritici). The trials are being conducted on 
the Oovernment Experimental Farm, Minnipa. The plots, hvo jj 
number, are relatively extensive, each individual plot being apjjTo.'ii 
matcly 25 acre.s in area. 

During 1923 the plots, numbered 1 to 5, were sown with seed 
treated in the manner set out as under ; — 

Plot No. 1. — Sown with untreated seed. 

Plot No. 2 . — Sown with seed treated with Fauiding's Dollmatih 
Friend, at the rate of one packet of powder to l^galis. of water, wliicl) 
was sufficient to pickle 6 bush. of seed. This was pickled on a con- 
crete floor and turned five times with a shovel, then spread out to div 
and sown the following day. 

Plot No. 3.— Sown with seed pickled in an old churn with dr\ 
copper carbonate at the rate of 3ozs. of powder to the bushel. It was 
possible to treat a bushel at a time in this manner. This seed was 
sown during the day on which it was treated. 

Ptijf No. 4. -Sown with .seed treated with a per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate, at the rate of Igall. of solution to a bushel of seed. 
This was pickled on a concrete floor and turned five times with h 
shovel, then spread out to dry and sown the following day. 

Plot No. 5. — Sown with seed treated with a i per cent, solution of 
formalin at the rate of Igall. of solution to the bushel of seed. This 
was pickled on a concrete floor and turned five times with a .dioivl. 
then sown the saitie day. 

BhELD Inspection. 

The crops were inspected directly after germination, during tfir 
last week in July, and when they had reached maturity. As a rcsiili 
of these inspections, the Manager of the farm. Mr. R, Hill, made the 
following observations • — 

Plot No. 1 (untreated seed). — Came away well, there being a v,‘i\ 
good genninatiou, and 110 check whatevci- in tin* growth. Sfooliin! or- 
very good right through the plot. There was evidence of smut rigin 
through it, but only a trace, and not as high a percentage as in tlio 
copper sulphate test. It was particularly noticeable in this plol that 
there were not the ninnher of small heads commonly knowni as sei-mrl 
growths that there were in the other plots. 

Plot No. 2 (Fatilding’s Dollman’s Friend). — This plot came tiwa,'. 
sfjleiididly, and showed ahead of all the othei' plots for the first sts 
weeks, but it then had a decided check in the growth. The oiop 
appeared healthy enough, but did not move anything like as (itiirhl.t 
from then on. 'rite germination was only fair. The stofiiitic 'w 
moderate. The heads were very well developed. There was a trair 
of smut through it, and the crop was a little later ripening than 
remainder. 
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I'lot yo. 3 (copper carbonate). — This plot eante away with the" 
treated plot, but the germination w;us not so good, 'I’he stooling 
'vorv fair, and the development of hctid good; Init the crop shows 
"■'miieh smut as the untreated plot. 

'’'plot jVo. 4 (copper sulphate). — This was the last plot to come away, 
lthou''h it had the advantage of being seeded siweral tlays before the 
'*■ tietded plot. The germination was rnir, and the stooling quite 
, ii,l There wa.s more evidence of second growths in this plot than 
-inv of the others. There wa.s also <'onsiderahty more sinnt in this 
ni,it than in any of the others. ^ 

^ plot No. 5 (formalin). — This came away ahead of the eoppoi' sul- 
h ite treatment, which was the ne-xl |ilot to it. Tt .showed a very fair 
lerniiuation, good stooling, and the development of fin- heads wa.s very 
f.[ir This plot was more free from smut than any of the others. 
IT, e only smut to be found in it was an o<ld inaid or so rigid llirongh if. 

COMMEKTS. 

In eoimnonting on the one season's expi'i-iein-c’ of tliesi' plots, Air. 
Hill remarks that all the fungicides used evidently had a letarding 
(.fTeet on the germination of the grain. No one of llo'm resnltoil in a 
crop absolutely free of smut. Fonnalin was the most successful, the 
cup grown from seeil treated with this containing a mere li'aee ot 
smut mdy. The use of Dollman's Frieinl apparenlly resiih(<l in a 
lengthening of the period between germination and maturity. 

In all plots on which smut was fotind, it was worse on i)atchi‘s of 
land where the soil was hard and the cnltivatiori had not been so good. 
With the copper carbonate treatment there was no evidence of eor- 
idsiou on the drill at the time the seed was put through it, lad two 
months later, when the drill was being tiseil for seeding other crops, 
parts of it had corroded. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR MARCH. 1924. 


(By C. H, Beaumont, Orchard Instraetor.] 

.Much diseussioi: ha.s taken place on the results of s[iraying with 
arsenate of lead for control of caidlin mofli. Tlierc arc hiit few 
ernwers who do not spray, but some still have a serious pi'e.iinhee 
against putting poison on to fruit or food. AVeak sitrays are not good. 
AVherc loss than 11b, of powder is used to adgalls. ot water theie i' 
(•('i tainly a greater percentage of codliii-affccled tniit. -^Kain, tliere 
is ;i difference in favor of those who spray several times be.lore tlie 
end of the year, with one other spraying about end of January. More 
partifularlv 1 have noted that in the few instances where spreaders 
are used, much better results are obtained. Some very mteresting 
results from a large Tasmanian orchard were recently published, and 
flaim marie that 95 per cent, is not too muel! clean inut to expa 
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Fungous pests are prevalent this year. It is good practice to spr,,,. 
apricot, plum, and cherry trees which have been afiected by shot !„,i|. 
"Japanese plums especially need attention. 

Pruning of apricot and peach trees may be conijnenced in tin- l,t, 
parts ; it is also useful to remove the bearing rods of vines. 

Packing for export will he in full swing; study the new regulatii,,,. 
and pack well; give good, clean fruit, and keep up the name of tl-i' 
State. Better boxes are available this year. Fruit for storin.g .shoul,' 
be carefully selected. 

Make re^y for replacements; take out sick trees, and open our rk 
holes. 

Where citrus fi-uits have not set, try cincturing by one clean eir 
to the wood, or bj' twisting wire to compress the bark, just after iIk- 
blossom.s fall. Keep the liiidrs well off the grouird, it helps to wiiri 
olf brown rot. 

Order your trees if you are extending the orehai'd. 


MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1024. 



Average 

Average 

Milk. 



Butterfat. 


Henl 

No 

No. of 
C0W8 in 
Herd. 

' 

No. of 
Cows ia 
Mi/k. 

! Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Caw 
August 
to 

January. 

2/A 

15 

15 

Lbs. 

8,184 

Lbs. 

545-00 

Lbs. 

3,334-39 

Lbs. 

323-78 

Lbs. 

21 -69 

Lbs, 

12S'61 

2/B 

9 

8-68 

6,284 

698-22 

5,206-83 

259-74 

28-86 

180-12 

2/C 

16-48 

13 

6,339-5 

384-68 

3,252-34 

295-24 

17-90 

12219 

2/E 

12-42 

12 

8,757-5 

705-11 

4,016-84 

354-43 

28-54 

105-75 

2/H 

23-10 

23-19 

14,104*5 

610-58 

4,129*54 

598-18 

25-90 

1,78-00 

2 A 

14 

14 

9,749-5 

696-39 

4, .346-81 

415-99 

29-71 

105-27 

2/J 

12-77 

12-77 

9,933 

777 84 

5,341-52 

418-83 

32-80 

211-79 

2/K 

24 

22*65 

12,297*5 

512*39 

3,742*30 

54509 

22*71 

130-79 

2/L 

24 

19-90 

12,428 

517 83 

2.583.37 

540*28 

22-76 

iii-oe 

2/0 

36 

25-55 

10,607-5 

294*66 

3,005-10 

401*66 

11-16 

11465 

2/R 

16 

16-77 

15,730-5 

983-53 

6,3.59-28 

660-10 

41-26 

250-35 

2/S 

6 

‘ 5*45 

5,352*5 

892*08 

4,946 03 

239-30 

39*88 

221-25 

2/T 

12 

10-97 

9,742-5 

811-87 

4,802-96 

360-01 

30-00 

176-:t0 

2/U 

17 

17 

: 12,167-5 

716-73 

5,110 12 

496-22 

29*19 

197-53 

2, tv 

21 

18-97 

: 8,104 

38.5-90 

2,909-14 

333*77 

15-89 

115-72 

2/W 

17 

17 

11,873 

698-41 

5,559*81 

464*52 

27-32 

198-46 

2/X 

35 

33-55 

20,013 

688*94 

4,675*88 : 

798-86 

22-82 

167-74 

2/Y 

12-06 

10-61 

8,216 

682-92 

4.837-42 

330-41 

27-47 

188-82 

2/Z 

12 

10-84 

5,903 

491-91 

3,91693 

251-32 

2094 

155-19 

2/A4 

25 

2219 

9,386 

375*44 

3,433*30 

411*55 

16-40 

128-91 

2/6b 

9 

9 

4,185 

465-00 

3,564-94 

181-37 

20-16 

133-83 

2/Co 

13 

13 

6,659 

504-64 

3,151-05 

308-42 

23*72 

130 90 

Ueans 

17-36 

15-95 

9,841-95 

567 06 

4,013-05 ; 

408-86 

23-66 j 

153-99 


1 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTERFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1924. 



Average 
No, of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 

.. . 


Butte rfat. 


Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

January, 

Per Herd 
durin;> 
January. 

Per Cow 
diirin,'; 
January. 

Per Cow 
Octuber 
to 

January, 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 n 

16 

13,950 

820-59 

3,638-78 

609-29 

33-84 

149-77 

) 10 

15 

4,929 

308-06 

1,023-03 

240 10 

1501 

69-22 

12 

12 

8,804 

7:13-67 

:t.:i.5->-39 

363-21 

30-4;l 

130-03 

) 12 

11-52 

8,949-5 

745-79 

2,214-04 

375 67 

31-31 

84-20 

la 

11-90 

8,549 

569-93 

2,407-67 

377-02 

25-13 

103-51 

y 

9 

6,231 

692-33 

2.910-30 

282-43 

31-38 

113-64 

r 10 

9-23 

6,284-5 

626-45 

3,0H3-y0 

240-27 

24-63 

1 13-43 

1 lo'20 

15-20 

0,204-5 

609-08 

2.51-2-71 

4i:b08 

27-07 

92-79 

14 

13 

7,471 

573-92 

2,(i.5(l-4(> 

:i4l-S0 

25-96 

107-89 

u 

14 

7,378-5 

.527-03 

1,8-21-80 

33106 

23-li5 

79- 16 

i 22 03 

20-48 ; 

10,297 

407-41 

2,653-20 

4:>‘)4i» 

2()-,Sli 

107-13 

19 

17-42 

»,.567 

503-53 

2.435-42 

457-49 

24-OS 

91-19 

1 12 

12 

6,851 

570-92 

2,481-46 

347-15 

28-95 

101-93 

i 20 

19-55 

12,227-5 

611-37 

2,402-06 

302-13 

23-12 

96-81 

) : 10‘58 

14-13 

10,705 

645-66 

2,143-28 

384-12 

23-17 

75-83 

i 12 

10-10 

5,779-5 

481-62 


246-88 

20-57 

„ 

! 1 50'87 

58-58 

27,899-5 

465-96 

2,601-57 

1,188-85 

19-85 

104-85 

i ; 17-84 

17-84 

11,068-5 

648-46 

3,028-75 

4S0-42 

26-93 

127-51 

ans: 17-42 

16-60 

9,817-55 

563-54 

2..593-80 

424-95 

24.39 

103-20 


ENJOY CITY COMFORTS! 


Indtal a MONIEE Septic 

Tank 

Systema supplied by all hardware firms in several qualities and designs. We 
will draw the plan and arrange that your system obtains the approval of the 
Central Board of Health. This is the Best Septic System known. 

WRITE- 


S,A. REINFORCED CONCRETE 

CO., 

BOW.WAN BUILDINGS, ADELAIDE. 

■PSone-Cent. 2593. 
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advisory board of agriculture. 


Minutes of meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture held nt ti;,, 
Government Experimental Orehard, Blackwood, on M ednesday, Pebni 
ary 13th, 1924. Present— Mr. W. S. Kelly (Chairman), Capt. 
White Colonel J. Rowell, Professor A. J. Perkins, Messrs. ,J, tv 
Sandford, C. J. Tuekwoll, L. T. Cowan, B.Se. (Agric.), P. ColoniLin, 
11. Wicks, H. S. Taylor, and H. J. Finnis (Secretary). 

Welcome lo Nen- Mcnihi rs.— The Chairman (Mr. W. S. Kelly) „x- 
tended a welcome to Mr. 11. S. Taylor who took his .seat on the Ihiiii,] 
for the first time, and also to Mr. J. W. Sandford, who until tefeirj; 
represented the Royal Agricultural & Horticultural Society on t^. 
Advisory Hoard, but has now been appointed in a private capacity. 
Destruction of Timher on M<iin Roods.- \ resolution irom the lii'i;; 
Annual Congress of the .Vgricultural Bureau to the effect tlmt action 
be taken to prevent the destruction of timher on all roads in tin- 
State, was brought under the notice of the local Government defiart- 
ment, from whom the following report was received It has alwtiys 
been the policy of tlie department to influence the councils to prevent 
the needless destruction of timber, and the inspectors individually 
have done their best to tliis end. W e bave given the question of pro- 
viding for protection of trees on roadsides by legislation very careful 
consideration, hut we do not think it practicable. It will always be 
necessary to destroy (certain trees, for instance, when laying water and 
other mains, telegraph and electric power wires, when road improve- 
ments are being carried out, trees become dangerous, and various other 
reasons. To make provision in an Act for preventing the destnictioii 
of all trees excepting where necessary for the reasons mentioned 
would, in our opinion, lead to endless confusion and irritation. We 
think tliat, generally speaking, the councils have endeavoured to 
comply with tlie department’s request to protect the timber, and that 
most of the complaints received have been due to the fact that those 
complaining did not understand why the timber vvas being destroyed 
general discussion took place in which Capt. S. A. AVliite and jn- 
P. Coleman referred to the need for some steps to control the destruc- 
tion of timber on roadways. It was decided to endeavour to securo 
from South Africa and Victoria copies of Acts bearing on tins matter 

and in operation in those States. . , 

Rural Household Science Course. -The Secretary reiiorted liaiirv 
inforuially discussed a jtroposal to establish a short course loi 
iiitoresicd in agriculture and domestic science. It was deeuied t ■ 
the Secretary should draw up a scheme for the considcratKiu o- 

Board. • n - •+ 

CoJd Storage of Dried FrmYs.—A proposal that dried 
be cold stored for the purpose of checking the development ot ^ ^ 
therein was referred to the Horticultural Instructor for a 
Tile Board received from that Officer the following: — j 

■ ‘ 'riie inquiries 1 have been able to make from local merchan s 
el'lim-rs in charge of cold stores venfy the statements made 
ui-l-.well ill his memorandum of the 5tb instant- These al 
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j,o\v that cold stores are utilised to a limited degree locally for the 
purpose, but time has not permitted me to search for data fur- 

,11,. ,■ afield. _ 

■‘.is far as I can ascertain, the eohl storage ot dried fruits Ins 
been adopted in xVdelaide almost solely for the ijurpose of dcaliiU 
ivitli the dried fruit insect problem, but the samples 1 have .seen indn 
,,ute its value as a preservative of a wider eharaeter, viz., to maintain 
,l,„t color, texture, 9nd early lustre usually found in new season’s 
dried fruits. I propose, therefore, making a few remarks on the two 
i)ha.se.s of preservation— (1) Prevention of inseet dcpredalion.s. (2) 
lleteiition of fresh color and texture. 

• In so far as the former is eoncerned, 1 can gather no evidence 
t,i support the contention that the insects are killed by the 
process, as iias been the case with tlie larvae ot the Medi- 
terranean Fruit Ply {Ceratitis cxipitata] when they liave been 
emliedded in the pulp of fresh fruit submitted to cold 
^torag'e for a given number of days. There is mueli reason for believ- 
ing that a temperature suitable to the preservation of fresh fruits 
idtideg. to 34deg. Pahr.) has suspeuded the auimatkm of eggs and 
larvae of the two common dried fruit moths— Pp)n.,s/i„ cahiralcih 
and rlodia inter ptinctclla — and of the complete or incomplete stages 
of the two leading fruit-eating beetles {t^ilvanns and Triholinm). Tlie 
only statement respecting the fatal inflnenee.s attributable to (he eold 
storage practice is given by the engineer of the iiight Sipiai'c^ Cold 
.■stoi'e, and is stated to take effect on grubs seen on tlie siirl'ace when 
the fruit is brought out suddenly into a high lemperatnre- the rajiid 
change apparently preventing the funetional iiroeesses of the animal 
from readjusting tliemselvcs, and death rapidly supenenes. 

■'In respect to this phase of suspended animation hrmighl about 
by cold, entomological science has long been aware of, and iiractiscd 
the use of low temperatures adjacent to, hut not as low as the freez- 
ing point of water, in transporting insects of a high eeoiminic value 
from one country to another, as witness the carrying of repeated con- 
signments of ladybird beetles and oilier predators and parasites from 
■tustvalia to .\merica, Honolulu, Fiji, South .\frica. and elsewhere, 
and the transmission of the fig fertilising was]) {Riiisldphiiivs) from 
t'lilifornia via London to Cape Colony, and holding it for aeveral 
months dormant in cold storage until the local fig trees put out young 
fruits — before the eggs of the insects were awakened info activity 
inside the stored Capri figs. 

‘'There is no evidence to indicate that the larvae or grubs emheddeil 
in the compressed masses of fruit would he, killed when .suddenly ex- 
tiosed, nor is there any to show that the long jieriod ol' cold storage 
'vmdd destroy the embryo in the egg. Thei'c is, liowever, tlie, i)ossi 
bility that the sudden removal of the fi’uit from the insulated cold 
loiini might, tlirough the condensation of much iTioisture thereon, 
I'l'ove detrimental to the maintenance of the good appearance of the 
imodnct if it he held for a few weeks after removal to the grocer s 
estal)Ushment. There is, therefore, a.t ]>resent no guarantee that drif'd 
U'luts on whieli eggs of fruit-infesting moths or beetles are deposited 
oi'inr to the produce going info the cold store will not lieeome infesteil 
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from within when brought out into a warmer and nwre suitable atmos 
phere. 

“In so far as the rentention of the fresh appearance and texture of 
these products is concerned, I have no evidence which leads me 
believe that the bloom and freshness which they retain in tlie eool 
atmosphere will he lost very rapidly providing they are warmed up to 
outdoor temperatures gradually with a view' to avoiding undue eon. 
densation of the moisture from the outside air upon their skins. Such 
a wetting if permitted would, I am afraid, not only re.sult in ‘.sre'ar. 
ing’ at an increased rate from raisins and prunes, which hail been 
dipped at the drjdng period, but in the ease of the former liastpu tbe 
darkening of the skins, and at the same time encourage tlie ratmi 
growth of discoloring moulds on peaches and apricots, and possibli 
fermentation in prunes. 

“This subject cannot wholly be separated from other methods of 
sterilisation and preservation now under e.xperiment, particularly in 
the United States of America, and to a certain extent in our own coun- 
try. I refer to the various methods of fumigation with CSj uiidei 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, and CO^ under vacuum, or sterilisa- 
tion which inciilentally is reached when dehydrators are snbstitntprl 
for sun drying. The methods of preservation after citlier of those 
, has been employed consist in tlie use of insect and almost air-tight 
containers for holding the fruit. It is true all of tliese add to the cost 
of putting the fruit on the market, hut the point to be worked out is, 
which will be the greater? 

“Drying the fruit in the open air as at present, exposes it to insect 
infection, and storing it in ordinary stores afterwards increases mani- 
fold this liability to insect pests as xyell as to ‘sugaring’ discoloration, 
and loss of texture. To hold it in cold store to repress insects and 
retain the bloom of freshness until it is wanted for local consumption 
or export, and to ship it in cool chambers, perhaps to be held again 
overseas under similar conditions until sold to the distributors, inns; 
increase the cost considerably. 

“Assuming that ordinary handling charges are the same as uiidpr 
present methods, the following figures may be of interest : — .'\n ordi- 
nary Sfilb. box measures over all Sin. x l-3in, x 23j:in,, or equivaleii: 
to ijft. of shipi)ing space. The freight to London on ordinary 
box sent as general cargo, I am informed by the local secretary of flip 
A.D.P.A. (Mr. T. S. Oldham), is 2s. 2jd., calculated at 70s, per ton of 
40ft., as against the statement on the authority of the Produce Depart 
ment of 3s. .3d. per case if shipped in cold storage — a difference of 
Is. 0|d. If held here in cold store, the cost would he 3d. per case for 
one week (equals 10s. per ton), and IJd. per case (equals 4s. 2d. per 
ton) for each subsequent week, say, 22 s. 6 d. per ton for the first montn, 
and 16s. 8 d. per ton for each succeeding month. I have no figures to 
show what are the storage charges in the merchants’ hulk stores. 

“Notwithstanding any experiments in testing the other mctkoiis m 
sterilisation and preservation referred to herein, I consider a f' 
of trials with the keeping in cold storage of a. few cases of dinei'cii 
kinds of fruits are worthy of attention. As apparently from fbe c'^- 
perience already gained, no special temperatures other than those us' ' 
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in ];eepiiig fresh apples are required tn liold dried fniit in good condl- 

'" ■'l ajipeiid to this report a letter received from Mr. P. Cole, of 
\l„ssis. Cole and 'Woodhain, of Reninark, along with samples of 
Smvrna and South Australian sultanas, which former have, of course, 
bceii sliipped to London and back— by ordinary stowage. The latter, 
rii‘ Cole states, have been packed in theii' sited since last summer. 
\ siiinple of dried apricots kept in a cold store since last year and 
niir'iired by Mr. Tuekvvell from the Producers' Cool Store at Bast 
fiid Market, Adelaide, is also forwanletl. .Uthough not niadc from 
of the highest quality, the cleanness, color, and texture of these 
i'ruits would .seem, to speak well for the beitelits of ettld storage." 

It was decided to recommend the lion. .Minister of Agriculture to 
institute a series of tests with the object of determining the commer- 
cial possibilities of storing dried fniit iiroducts in refrigerator ebam- 

'*^CoH/eretiee.s. — It was decided that Members should lot the Secretary 
have a statement of the Conferences which they were prepared to 
attend during the coming 12 months. 

iiiiess Siorage of Fruit . — A communication was received from the 
lil'ackwood Branch seeking information relating to tlie Airless Stor- 
age of Fruit. It was decided to refer the request to tlie Horticultural 
Instructor for a report on the matter. 

Vck; 4/cm!)cr.s.— The following additions were made to the list of 
ixisting branches McLaren Plat— J. Ingoldby, E. Connor, J. T. 
Powell' T W. McMurtie; Coonalpyn— S. Angel: Tweedvale— II. N. 
Vtiske’lV. H. Peehner; Cygnet River— W. L. Ayliffc; Mount Pleasant 

D Stow-Smith ; Lone Gum and Monash— A. Prater, L. H. Ijelimann ; 
Kon'ecrong-J. Hay, II. Collins: Ronmark--A. Badeock; Barilla Well 
-IL Petts; Light’s Pass— J. Hahn; Tweedvale— F. B. Pulleme; 
Mainianarie— R. Bavness, II. J. Cundy, .1. Clarke; Hartley— (1. L. 
Harvey, W. C. Harvey; Two Wells— R, R. Wheller; M'ynarka- A, J. 
Denton, A. Polkinghorne. 

hisgedion of Orchurd—The Board having during the morning, iiii- 
:lor the guidance of the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. (leo. Quinn) 
and the Manager (Mr. R. Fowler), inspected the work being carried 
Hilt on the Experimental Orchard, the Chairman took the opportunity 
Ilf pxjiressing his pleasure at the naliire of the operations in progress. 
After several members bad spoken, eulo^isinj? the orcliard and its 
activities, it tvas decided on the motion of Mr. II. S. Taylor, secom ei 
in- Mr. H. Wicks, “tliat steps should be taken to bring under the notice 
Ilf tile Minister the Board’s sense of the, very high value of the work 
I'cing accomplished at the State Orchard, Blackwood.” Retercnce was 
also made to the need for compiling and publishing records ol the 
activities of the orchard, and it was decided on the motion ot - r. . - . 
Taylor, seconded by Capt. 'White, “that it be a rceommenra ion o 
the Minister of Agriculture that such steiis as may he necessary o 
Icing about the compilation and publication of the result si o t 
carried out on the State Orchard, Blackwood, should he ' 

"ith, and that if necessary a special grant should be ni.i^ e or 
purpose, and an officer set aside to undertake the duties. 
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Fcas. — The; Chairman referred to the prospect of a considcraM 
increase in the quantity of peas grown in this State in the vei v 
future, and suggested the wisdom of taking early steps to ash rtaif 
the possibilities of an oversea market. He pointed out that the pej 
crop could now be haiw'ested as simply as could the wheat crop ^,,4 
there was every likelihood of its being grown extensively in the hi avif.f 
rainfall w'heat-growing areas as a crop in rotation with wheat p 
was decided to request the Hon. Minister of Agriculture to si'cine 
from the Trade Commissioner samples of different types of peas niar 
keted in London, together vnfh a statement of the prices which earh 
were bringing. It was also decided to ask that samples of pioutli 
.Vustralian grown peas should be forwarded to fjondon for the imi ixsf 
of having them valued, and that the Trade Commissioner miKht he 
a.sked to make inquires as to the extent of the market for Soutli Aas. 
tralian grown peas in fjondon. 

Export Apples, —Members strongly protested against the proposal 
of the Federal Government to permit the shipment of 450,000 cases 
of “spotted” apples from Tasmania to London. It was urged that 
such an action would have a detrimental effect on the apple export 
trade of Australia, and it was decided to ask the Hon. Minister to 
transmit to the Federal Government an emphatic protest against this 
alteration of the regulations. 


260 MEN FOR YOUR STUMP GRUBBINS 

With tnpn at your disposal you could co quite a 1 1 of cl-'aring. In 
the “Monkey"* Grubber you gH thnr strength, without the 
upkeep, in a eiinple, couipa* t, easy to- handle form. Wiih the shoit 
lever Kupplit-d. ihe po*fr is in Tour own ‘andB. This sturdy machine 
is equipped with ropes equal to the heavy detnandB made on %rub- 
bii'g tackle, a"d onch is fitted wit'i book and lo'^p couplinga— 
pplices an<i loose jdns have been banitb-d A fast g^ar and jope 
uboitener help you t(» g*-t quickly to the ac'ual pull, and an 
automatic lowering gO"! «1 ow® you to release from a strain. 
Standard equipment will clear ^ af'-res from an author. 

REMEMBER! FOR YOUR GRUBBING 
THERE'S ONLY 



MONKEY 


From the Jack People, 

TREWHELLA BEOS. PTY. LTD., TEENTHAM, VIC. 
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dairy and farm produce markets. 

^ Sandford & Co., Limited, reported oq Jlarch 1st, 1924;— 

■••TKa.--'rhe phenomenally cool month just passed has upset all calculations 
• h regard to supplies of butter in this State, and whereas iu previous years 
, ere this it has beeu necessary to import top-grade butters from the other 
to make up the shortage, so far this year there has been very little need 
f vdi a course, and at the moment the production in this State is still enough 
■ ]*, il trade. Values are firmer than when last reported: — Clioicest factory and 
^.'**mery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 6|d.; first-grade bulk, Is. 5id.; second-grade 
Tik 1:^ 2Jd.; third-grade bulk, Is, lid.; best separators and dairies, Is. 4id. 
6d.‘ fair quality, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; store and eolleetors*, in good condition, 

["id to l3. -Id.; stale and heated lots, Is. to Is. Oiil. 

Kggs — -There were several fluctuations during the mouth, and owing to the rates 

Hie eastern States advancing rapidly, values hardened here, but afterwards 
needed, the quotations at the end of the month being fresh lien, Is. 2d.; duck, 
Is. 3d. per dozen. 

CHkESE- The South-Eastern factories have beeu consigning regularly each 

ffcck to our market, and rates ruling have been on a fairly even keel throughout 
rV' month, good trade being done. However, with London r.ates easier and lower 
Quotations being made in other directions, the market has a weaker tendency, 
the range at present being from lO^d. to Is. for large to loaf; semi-inatured 
largi/to loaf, Is. Id. to Is. 2d.; fully matured large, Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. 

It was expected with the advance in rates reported in our last that 

hcaviM quantities would be arriving, but apparently the take will only be limited, 
und the market is fairly bare of choice liquid qualities. Some apiarists are 
still holding some of last season ’s honey, but, apparently, are looking forward to 
highe- money. Prime clear extracted, in liquid condition, realiauig 5d. per lb.; 

quality candied lots, 4id.; lower gradi's, 2id. to 3d., according to quality. 
Beeswax, Is. 3-id. to Is. 4d. 

AtMONDS, — There is very little business being done in these, the larger buyers 
waiting until- the new crop commences to come along. Values at the moment are: 
—Brandis, 9d. to 9id.; mixed softshclls, 8d. to 8id.; hardshclls, 4ld.; kernels, 
Is. 6d. to Is. 6id. 

Bacon'.— Until the latter end of the month the values remained unaltered for 
this line, but owing to the higher prices of the live animal and carry-over stocks 
having about cleared, the market has firmed. Best factory cured sides, Is. 3id. 
to Is. 4d.; middles, Is. 6d. to Is. Aid.; rolls, Is. IR to Is 2d.; hams, Is. 5d. to 
Is. 6d. ; Hutton’s “Pineapple” brand haras, Is. 9d, Lard. — Hutton’s “Pine- 
apple” brand lard, in packets, Is.; in bulk, lid. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — Supplies this month have kept up fairly well and, generally 
speaking, good values have ruled throughout. Kspec.ially dow this apply to prime 
heavy-weight poultry, but there is also ready sale for the lighter sorts as well. 
Farmers, liowever, would do well to pen up and fatten birds before sending, tor 
the enlianced values would more than repay them for the trouble taken. It is 
expected that owing to the festivities being arranged in Adelaide in connection 
wdh the visit of the British Overseas Fleet, strong demand will rule for poultry, 
'0 tliut satsfaetory prices seem assured. Loan crate supplied on application. 
Thi- following rates ruled at to-day’s auction; — Prime roosters, 5s. to 7s. 6d. e^h, 
nicc-couditioned cockerels, 3s. fid. to 48. lOd.; poor-condition cockerels, 2s. fid. to 
plump hens, Bs. to 4s. .3d.; medium hens, 2a to 2s. Cd. ; geese, 48. 9d. to 
9(1.; ducks, good condition, 4s. fid. to 6s, 4d.; do., fair condition, 38. to 
6d.; turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. 3d. to Is. 9d. per lb. live weig t, 
'lo., fair condition, lid. to Is. l^d. per lb.; do., fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 
to 9d. each. 

Potatoes.— V ictorian and Mount Gambier potatoes have been realising from 
to 10s. per cwt. on rail, Mile End. 

OxiON’s. — Best-quality onions, at 10s. fid. per cwt. on rail. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC 
JANUARY, 1924. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) p; 

Apricots (bushels) 2 

Bananas (bushels) 4,10G 

Lemons (bushels) 2 

Oranges (bushels) 3 

Passion fruit (bushels) 286 

Pineapples (bushels) 164 

Peanuts (packages) 1 

Potatoes (bags) 4,195 

Bulbs (packages) 40 

Plants (packages) 21 

Seeds (packages) 46 

Casks, empty (number) 4,339 


Rejected— 22bush. bananas, 14bush. pineapples. 

Fumigated — 59 wine casks. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 3,552 

Exports. 

Federal Commeree Act. 

One hundred and thirty-three packages dried fruit, 94 packages 
fresh fruit, 1 package honey were exported to overseas markets. 


These were consigned as follows : — 

London. 

Plums 94 

India and East. 

Dried fruit 33 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit 100 

Germany. 

I 

Honey 1 
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•rhH following fignrea, from data aappUed by tha Commonwealth Mateorologioal 
/ ,»ment show the rainfall of the aubjoined stationa for the month of and to tie end 
f February, 1924, also the average precipitation to the end of Kebruarj-. and the 
iTerSiie anaual rainfalL 


jUtioT'- 


! For 
I Feb., 
1924. 


To end 
Feb., 
1924. 


AT'ge 
To end 
Feb., 
1924. 


Av’ge. 

, AnauAl 
Ralniidl 


dution. 



, Av'ge 


1 For 1 

1 To end ' To end 

Av’gt. 

1 ; 

1 Feb., 1 Veb., 

Annual 

' 1924. 

' Hf’K 1 1924. 1 

1 

Rainfall 


F^b Nobth 


irrtc- • • 









ifcoula 

potib* 

pfker 



pfdoD 



^ >-igii8ta .... 
^ .^oeuata West 
tee 

UDElOod 

ilmingtoQ 

ilkiwie 

(Irose 

loleroo C6Qtre. • . 
irt Germeiu ■ - • • 

irrabara 

]piia 

ikloek 

metoa 

tmburg 

irelia 

rirrx) 

Klara 

ick Rock 

wlU 

fcrborough .... 


004 

004 

0-21 

0-33 

0-70 

0-78 

0-66 

0-50 

115 

0- 84 
103 

1- 56 
1'69 
I'OO 
MO 
1-01 
1-35 
1-71 
1-44 
0-93 
1'83 
2'77 
0'70 
0’93 
0'65 
0'83 
0'72 
0-.34 
0-90 
0-05 
0-83 
M3 


0-74 

102 

0-81 

0-81 

0-52 

0- 92 

1- 33 
0-86 

0- 91 

1- 55 

1- 58 
1'59 

2- 56 
2-31 
1-68 
201 
2-92 

2- 49 

3- 72 
2-65 
2-34 
309 

4- 43 
MO 
1-74 
1-22 
1-63 
1-41 
M2 
1'64 

1- 35 
1'87 

2- 31 


Dta 

lularioga 

uuihili 

ckbcni 


0-43 

M5 

015 

0'59 

0-34 


0- 91 

1- 61 

0- 63 

1- 39 
Ml 


Lowbb Noath. 


Irt Pine 

Irt Bruughton . . 


Jtowie 

unaitown 

“fialtet W. Wks. 

Wftone 

70al Brook .... 

“■fSetowo ' 

**047 ... 

WMIl . 


M7 

1-20 

0- 63 
4-03 
2-22 
103 
303 
2-29 
2-50 
2-02 

1- 42 
102 


2-00 

2-51 

1- 71 
5-30 

2- 93 

3- 28 

4- 20 
41.5 
4-52 
4-21 
2-00 
2-34 


Loweb North-east. 


Lower Noetu — continued. 


1-39 

494 

Spaklii^ 


340 

1-33 

0-93 

6-07 

Gulnare 

3-00 

4-25 

1-35 

1-09 

6-66 

Yacka 

213 

3-40 

1-09 

M7 

8-39 

Koolunga ........ 

1-30 

2-08 

1-26 

1-42 

8-97 

Snowtown 

1-0”) 

2-13 

Ml 

1-77 

12-53 

Brinkworth 

1-25 

2-r4 

109 

1-22 

7*74 

Blyth 

1-92 

416 

1-29 

1-13 

13 46 

Clare 

2-06 

4-05 

1-03 

1-21 

12-92 

Mintaro 

1-90 

3-63 

1-32 

1-31 

12-58 

Watervale 

2-r)5 

4-27 

1-65 

1-41 

11 -.55 

Auburn 

217 

3-77 

1-81 

1-34 

1421 

Hoyletou 

2 00 

2’8S 

1 29 

1-00 

S-67 

Balaklava 

1-60 

2-47 

1-27 

0-97 

9-71 

Port Wakefield . . . 

2-32 

3-00 

1-21 

1-15 

10-77 

Terowie 

0-57 

1-54 

1-50 

1-32 

11-91 

Yarcowie 

0-68 

1-61 

1-44 

1-50 

18-39 

Hallett 

i-r>8 

2-95 

1-33 

1-22 

12-57 

Mount Bryan .... 

2-23 

3-83 

L20 

2-13 

23-40 

Kooringa 

1-73 

3-.38 

1 42 

1-42 

15-66 

FarreiPs Flat 

1-89 

3-59 

1-37 

1-10 

12-89 

West of 

Mcbkay Kanoe. 

1-38 

19-78 





Ml 

15-00 

Manoora 

1-70 

3-12 

M7 

1-28 

11-52 

Saddleworth 

l-fiO 

3-14 

1-45 

1-40 

12-90 

Marrabel 

1-70 

3-09 

1-30 

M6 

10-91 

Riverton 

1-09 

2-09 

143 

1-47 

13-54 

Tariee 

M7 

2-54 

1-39 

1-69 

13-73 

Stockport 

1-29 

2-33 

1-34 

1-44 

11-99 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

2-41 

3-46 

141 

1*40 

12-75 

Kapunda 

1-00 

3-37 

1-54 

1-49 

12-04 

Freeling 

1 27 

2-34 

1-36 

1-48 


Greenock 

1-07 

204 

1 40 

1-37 

14-58 

Truro 

lOi 

2-77 

1-41 



Stockwell 

1-64 

315 

1-42 



Nuriootpa 

0-81 

2-18 

1-44 



An^ton 

1-18 

2 69 

1 49 



Tanunda 

1-40 

2-87 

1-50 



Lyndoch 

2-31 

3-79 

1-40 

1-31 

8-31 

WilliamstowQ 

2-03 

3-12 

1-50 

1-57 

9-98 

1 Adslaidb Plains. 




Mallala 

2-24 

3-25 

1-29 



Roseworthy 

1-23 

2-44 

1-29 

. M4 

13-55 

Gawler 

2-31 

3-50 

1-40 

115 

14-29 

Two Wells 

2-00 

205 

1-20 

M2 

15-78 

Virginia 

1-60 

207 

1-28 

1-37 

18-26 

Smithfield 

2-10 

2-78 

119 

1-37 

17-20 

Salisbury 

1-04 

2-31 

1 'do 

1-29 

17-89 

North Adelaide . . . 

341 

4*24 

1 44 

1-28 

18-09 

Adelaide 

2-64 

3-35 

1-30 

1-25 

16-29 

Glenelg 

2-3-5 

2-46 

1-25 

1-26 

15-95 

BrightoD 

2-28 

2-70 

1-44 

1-37 

18-55 

Mitcham 

2-21 

3-09 

147 

M8 

16-37 

Glen Osmond 

1-82 

2-68 

1-60 

1-20 

16-94 

Magill ^ 

2-94 

4-02 

1-60 


20-27 

19-30 

16- 48 
15-89 
10-07 
10-30 

17- 03 
24 08 

23- 57 
27-54 

24- 35 

17- 91 
15-95 

13- 28 
13 82 

14- 22 
10-49 
10-81 

18- 09 

19- CO 


18- 92 

19- 78 

19- 78 

20- 79 
17-93 
10-03 
10-59 

19- 89 
17-99 

21 - 68 

20 - 20 

20- 32 

21 - 00 
22-53 
22-24 
22-93 
27-48 

16- 72 

17- 35 
19-11 
15-88 
17-32 

17- 24 

18- 51 
22-37 
21-08 
18-45 
21-37 

24- 26 

25- 94 
25-35 
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BAIXFALL — continued. 


Station. 1 

1 For 
Feb., 
1924. 

To end 
Feb., 1 
! 1924. 

1 Av’ge 
f To end , 
Feb., 

! 1624. 1 

Ar’ge. 1 
lAnonal 
RainfaU 

11 

Station. 1 

For 
' Feb., 
1824. 

To or.d 
; Prb.. 
j 19d4. 









1924! 


Mouvt Lofty Rakqrs. jl 


Teatree Gully 

2-72 

3-94 

1-66 

27-77 

Stilling West .... 

3-98 

8'75 

2-80 

46-82 

Uraidla 

3-41 

5-SO 

2-35 

44-23 

Clarendon 

2-56 

3-67 

1-94 

33-09 

Morphett Vale . . . 

2-63 

3-27 

1-47 

22-90 ' 

Noarlunga 

3-31 

3-65 

127 

20-41 

Wiliunga 

2-71 

3-98 

1-53 

25-99 1 

Aldinga 

2-29 

3-10 

1-25 

20-44 

Myponga 

3-86 

4-88 

1-90 

29-80 

Normanville 

312 

363 

119 

30-70 

Yankalilla 

3-30 

3-73 

1-30 

23-31 ■ 

Mount Pleasant . . 

0-86 

1-81 

1-61 

27-28 

Birdwood 

0-79 

1-91 

1-79 

29-39 

Gnmeraoha 

1-79 

3-27 

1-87 

33-36 

Millbrook Reservoir 

2-68 

4.44 

2-26 

36-21 

Tweedvale 

2'08 

3-31 

1-83 

35-65 

Woodside 

2-17 

3-21 

1-86 

32-20 

Ambleside 

2-38 

4-17 

1-90 

34-82 

Naime 

1'76 

3-14 

1-85 

28-44 

Mount Barker .... 

2-01 

3-37 

1-93 

31-30 

Eohunga 

1-79 

3-43 

1-89 

33-06 

Blaoolesiield 

1-98 

2-99 

1-70 

30-65 

Meadows 

3-48 

5-19 

1-92 

36-19 i 

Strathalbyn 

1-71 

2-74 

1-40 

18-36 

MdBBAT Flats and Valley. 


Meningie 

1-98 

2-69 

1-42 

18-74 

Milang 

1-46 

2-03 

1-21 

15-45 

Langhome's Creek . 

1-78 

208 

1-02 

14-77 

Wellington 

1-24 

176 

1'27 

148C 

Tailem Bend 

1-74 

2-23 

114 

1468 

Murray Bridge . . . 

1-38 

1-91 

114 

1394 

CaUington 

093 

1-87 

1*27 

15-49 

Maaoutn 

0-97 

1-43 

0-97 

11-66 1 

Palmer 

0-57 

0*88 

1-12 

15-46 

Sedan 

0 57 

1-52 

1 07 

12-27 

Swan Beach 

0'87 

1-52 

111 

11-06 

Blanchetown ..... 

0'52 

1-43 

1-07 

10-09 ! 

Eudonda 

0-67 

2-08 

1-32 

17-61 i 

Sntherlands 

0-36 

1-63 

0-87 

11-20 ! 

Moigan 

0-75 

1-81 

0-97 

9-30 1 

Waiherie 

1-74 

2-71 

1-31 

9*87 

Overland Comer . . 

0-47 

1-33 

1-15 

11-03 1 

Loxton 

101 

216 

1-71 

12-50 . 

Renmark 

0-92 

1-74 

1-27 

11-06 1 

Monasb 

0'71 

1-70 

— 

— ' 

West of 

Spbsceb’s Golf. 


Eucia 

0-54 

0-62 

1-19 

1001 j 

White Well 

100 

1-07 

0-94 

9-20 i 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

102 

1-21 

0-88 

12-14 

Penong 

2-44 

2-44 

M8 

12-53 

Oedona 

1-40 

1'70 

0-90 

10*25 

Smoky Bay 

0-71 

106 

0-96 

10-98 

Petina 

0-84 

M2 

0-95 

12-95 

Streaky Bay 

0-59 

0-86 

0-96 

18-07 


West of Sfbnoeb’s Gul?~ 

Talia 

Port Elliaton 
Cummins . . . 

Port Lincoln 

Tumby 

Carrow 

Amo Bay . . 

Cowell 

Minnipa 

Yobke Peninsuu. 


0-50 

b-ii 

0-70 

0'98 

0-73 

079 

0-95 

i-:6 

0-33 

0-01 

0-27 

0-53 

0-57 

1-16 

1-71 

1-21 

0-86 

1-94 


Hi 

It. 

‘u i 

«« i> 
' w il, 


Wallaroo 

1-15 

Kadina 

0-82 

Moonta 

1-66 

Green’s Plains .... 

1-21 

Maitland 

4-02 

Ardrossan 

1-96 

Port Victoria 

2-10 

Curramulka 

2-45 

Minlaton 

2-09 

Brentwood 

2-50 

Stansbury 

2-13 

Warooka 

2-06 

Yorketown 

1'65 

Edithburgb 

2-37 


im 

1-80 

2-25) 

1*92 

4-89 

2*28 

2-52 

2-72 

2-41 

2-66 

2-13 

2-21 

1-92 

209 


*•03 ii, 

(m\[^ 

I'OO i} 


091 if 
0-93 ij 
I'W If 

09; 1* 

094 b 
L’Oo 1 ; 
096 1 ; 

092 1 : 
100 li 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda.... 
Kingsoote » . . . 
Penneshaw . . . 
Victor Harbor . 
Port Elliot .... 
Goolwa ....... 

Pinnaroo 

Forilla 

Lameroo 

Parraki© 

Geranium .... 

Peake 

(Poke’s Plains . 
Coomandook . . 
C-oonalpyn .... 

Tintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown . . . 

Wolseley 

Frances 

Naraooorte . . 

Penola 

Lucindale .... 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beacbport 

Millicent 

Kalangadoo ... 
Mount Gambier 


1-60 

2-08 

115 

0-97 

1'31 

0-99 

1-08 

1*51 

142 

1-50 

2-08 

146 

1-47 

2-20 

I® 

1-08 

1-52 

1-34 

1-08 

1-79 

1'03 

1-72 

1-86 

105 

2-39 

2-89 

124 

1-13 

1-88 

0-9S 

1-59 

2-33 

0-99 

1-74 

242 

1-39 

1-60 

2-50 

IW 

1-72 

249 

I'Oe 

2-39 

3-02 

1-17 

2-02 

2-71 

M2 

2-41 

2-92 

1'29 

2-99 

.3-61 

137 

3-19 

3-80 

117 

1'33 

2-25 

3-23 

2-75 

3-oG 

Mi 

2-74 

3-88 

ISO 

.3-08 

4-01 

1'27 

l-3i 

1-65 

2-81 

1-67 

2'77 

1-45 

1-54 


I •72 
1-S7 

2-08 

3o0 

3-01 

4-79 

’■Ol 

2-54 

403 

2-25 


Jrtjf 
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Dates of 


Keport 

Meetinffs. 

BrMioh. 

on 



P«»e 

Mar. 

Apn). 


* 

» 

— 

— 

Aiding* 

AljiDdale 

824 

» 

24 

11 

itgMton 

9 

• 

— 

— 

IppilA-TuTome .... 

• ! 

• i 

- 

— 


• 1 

: 8 

12 


• 

14 

11 


« 

17 

— 

Bwtiloo Valley .... 
B«U!i« North 

791 

• 

« 

17 

16 

19 

14 

19 

23 


796 

— 

— 


« 

— 

— 


803 

21 


Black Springe 

• 

18 

16 



' 17 



• 





* 

1 

6 

Slerw Centre .... 

c 1 

21 

— 



— 

— 


• 

20 

17 


• 

16 

19 

Bundal^ Springf . . 

• 

1 — 

' - 



! 18 

15 


* 

! 



Cilca 

• 

1 — 

_ 


♦ 

_ 


C&Qovie Belt 

* 

: — 



• 

19 

16 

Cherry Gardens .... 

809, 817 

18 

15 


• 

_ 

_ 


796 

21 

11 

CUrendoD 

• 

17 

14 

CUypan Bore 

» 

19 

23 


■ 

19 

16 

Collie 

* 

Colton , r , , 

« 

28 

29 

Coomandook 

« 

19 

IJ6 

CoonaloTH 

ft 

21 

Cradock 

* 


Crystal Brook 

ft 

' 15 

19 

CuDfena 

ft 


Currency Creek 

ft 

' 21 



Cypiet River 

DwWb Peak .... 

ft 

! 20 

17 

ft 


Denial Bav 

ft 


1 

Sdillilie 



! 26 
! 22 

lilbow Hill 

Eurirlia 

ft 

ft 

25 

fsnell’, pijt 
rrancei 

• 



®»»lerEi,er . 

ft 

1 2^ 

i 


'i“'8etown . . 

ft 

19 

'*«raniuiii . 

ft 

29 

26 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Pftjte 

Dates of 
Heetinpi. 


Afar. 

-Vpril 

Ola^tone 

(92 

21 


Qlencoe 

817 



61o«od 

806 

26 

23 

Goode 


19 

23 

Green Patch ........ 

• 



Gmnemcha 




Halidon 




Hnrtlev 

812 

Ifi 

16 

Eayrker 

• 

16 

22 

HilUown 




Hookina 

: 

20 

17 

Inman Valiev ...... 



Ironbank 


15 

19 

Eadina 




Kalangadoo (Women’s) 

818 

8 

12 

Ealan^adoo 


S 

12 

Eangarilla 


21 


Kanmantoo 


15 

19 

Keith 




KiKi 




Kilkerran 


20 

i; 

Eimba ............ 




Kington •OQ*Murray. 

1 ft 

. 



Koc^ronfi 

829, 82. 

20 

17 

Koonibba .......... 

• 

2i 


Eoppio 

ft 

17 

u 

Ermgin 


_ 

— 

Eybybolite 


20 

i: 

Lake Wangary 

I 

15 

19 

Lameroo 


21 


Laura 

795 

22 

19 

Lenswood and Forest 
Range 

Light’s Pass 

ft 

— 

— 

800 

... 

— 

Lipson 


_ 

— 

Lone Gum and Monaah 

ft 

19 

16 

Lone Pine 

798 




Longwood.... 

812 

_ 


Lozton 

ft 



— 

Lucindale 

ft 

_ 


Lyndocb 

McLachlan ........ 


20 

17 

ft 




McLaren Flat 

817 




MacGillivray ...... 


18 

16 

Maitland 


20 

17 

Mallala 


17 

— 


• 

21 


Mangalo 

794-6 


_ 

Mannanarie 

20 

17 

Marama 

ft 

— 

— 

Meadows .......... 

817 

19 

16 

Meoingie 

813 

-- 

— 

Milang 

8 

12 

Millicent 


1 

.5 

MilUlie 

801 

16 

I 19 

Mindarie 


3 

7 

Minlaton 


21 

i — 
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Dales of 

MeetiBge. - . 



Mar. ! April. 


Uiimipa ' 

Menarto South ...••• ' 

Moonta .... j 

Hoorak » . . . ^ 

Moorlandfl i 

Morphett Vale 

Mount BarVer 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Byran Eaat . . 
Mount Compass « • . ■ ' 
Mount Gambler .... 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant .... 
Mount Remarkable . . 

Mount Schank 

Mundalla * • i 

Murray Bridge 

Mypolonga \ 

Myponga 

Myrla 

Nanfawarra 

Naracoorte \ 

Narridy 

Naming 

Neeta. , 


Netherton 

New Residence .... 
North Booborowie . . 
North Bundaleer .... 

Northfield 

Nunkeri and Yurgo . . 

O’Loughlin 

Orroroo 

Owen 

Parilla 

Farilla Well 

Farrakie 

Paruna * • • 

PaskeTille 

Fata 

Penola 

Petina 

Pinnaroo 

Pompoota 

Poochera 

Port Broughton . . . . 

Port Elliot 

Port Germein 

Pygery 

Bamco 

Rapid Bay 

Bedhill 

Rendelsham 

Benmaik 

Riyerton 

Eiyerton (Women’s). . 


801 1 

19 ; 

16 1 

• 1 

21 ^ 

: 

• 1 

20 1 

17 1 

* 1 

24 

■ 

t j 

15 1 

19 1 

• 

20 

17 ' 

* 

19 

16 1 

» 

— 

— 

• 



— 

• 


— j 

t [ 

8 

12 

• 1 

16 

19 

817 1 

— 

— 

• 


— 

» ' 

18 

22 

« \ 

19 

16 

• 1 


— 

• 

19 

16 

• 

16 

19 

• 

1 20 

U 

821 

' 8 

12 

« 

1 22 

19 

• 

1 22 

19 

• 

— 

— 

♦ 

16 

19 

807 

21 

— 

807 


— 

• 

1 11 

15 

• 




* 

2 

6 

« 

19 

16 

791 

22 

19 

* 

21 

18 

« 

21 

— 

• 

24 

— 

• 

_ 

— 

• 


— 

« 

21 

— 

822 

1 

6 

« 

22 

26 

« 

15 

19 

* 

i 12 

9 

t 

1 

6 

• 

21 

— 

« 

19 

16 

• 

: 22 

26 

• 

; 15 

19 

• 

17 

— 

814 

1 1 

5 

• 

i 

— 

822 

: 19 

16 

• 

1 20 

17 

« 

i ““ 

— 

• 

* — 

1 



Rockwood, 

Rosedale 
Rosy Pine 

Sud^eworth ........ 

Saddleworth 

(Women’s) 

Salisbury 

Salt Creek 

Sandalwood 

Shoal Bay 

i! Smok^ Bay .... .. .. 


Stockport 

Streaky Bay 

Stiath^byn 

Talia 

Tantanoola 

Taplan 

Tarcowie 

Tarlee 

Tatiara 

Tweedyale 

Two Welle 

TJraidla & Summertown 

Veitoh 

Virginia 

W^erie 

Wall 

Wanbi 

Warcowie 

Wateryale 

Weavers 

Wepowie 

Whyte-Yarcowie. , . . 

Wilaawatt 

Williamstown 

(Women’s) 

Williamstown 

Willowie 

Wilmington 

Windsor 

Winkle 

Wirrabara 

Wirrega 

WirriRa 

Wimilla 

Wobwa 

Wookata 

Wudinna 

Wynarka 

Yaoka 

Yadnarie 

Yallunda Plat 

Taninee 

Yeelanna 

Yongala Vale 

Yorketown 

Youngbusband 


822- 


800 


t 

817 


1$ 

10 

15 

18 

18 

15 

20 


800 


800 

800 


79 » 

824 


17 

18 

Id 

5 

21 

19 

19 


806 


IS 

18 1 ' 


* No report receired durirg- tbe month of February. 


j Held over until next month. 
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the agricultural bureau of south 

AUSTRALIA. 

Kvery producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau A poetcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
lie secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s homo, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 

of this institution. 


reports of bureau meetings, 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

IPETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD 

OREOROO (Average annual rainftill. l;i.42iii.). 

February 23rcl. — Present; eight members, 
f'loniisu Sprinkling pok iKHitt.tTtON. — The Hoii. Seerebiry (Mr. Ji, G. 
Moftluns). "ho contrilmted ;i short paper dealing with this subiecl, stiid if the 
uctv drawn troiii a supply of uiiliiniled rpuiiitity, irrigating' the I.-mil by the 
a.Miliiig system should he ailopteil. Where lucerne w;i.s grown tlie Iniiil could be 
!',,niic.l three days before the nop was cut, in order that tlic young rends of the 
limits would beccune cstablislieel before liiey were expeised to the heal of tile 
sini, When flooding was practised no outlay of money was reejuircd in the 
|,unli.ise of taps, lio.ses, &c. It iriiglit be argued that if the land wore Hooded 
seeds would be introduced on to tlie property, ;in,| that the land woohi form 
a hard eriist and crack after tlic water was applied. tSueh rniglit prove tiic 
fiw ill the event of a heavy and sudden downjmur of rain, but wliorc one was 
able to Hood the land at regular intervals, the difficulty would be overcome. Mr. 
Matthews said many ai'gumeuts could be raised in favor of the use of tlic sprinkler. 
Sprinkling was to ho preferred in places where the water supply was limited, 
bi'fiiiise the water waslied and cloanseil the fodder, and a larger area of crop 
I'uiiM bo watered in a given time than could be handled by Hooding, wliilst for 
.tarting young plants there could bo no doubt that tlii' sprinkling was preferable 
'0 tloilllillg. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT, 

PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BhlETALOO VALLEY (.Average uimiial rainfall, 23,.50in.). 

February 18th. — Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

M.iking thk Most of Sm.m.l HOLutNG. — Umlcr this title a short paper was 
rei'i by Mr. J. B. Giddings, in the course of which it was stated that on a small 
Ik, 1, ling it was advisable to liave Rmab paddocks foncod with strong netting and 
H barb uji top, to keep sheep or pigs under control. Land whicli was suitaWe 
growing fodder crops should be planted with lucerne, biach paddock should 
provided with water, but if that were not possible u lane should be laid out 
that the stock could obtain water whimever they desired. Hhade should also 
w priividcd in oacli paddock for the animals. The st.ock on a small holding should 
J^'liide two cows for the household, and they should be milked and fed regularly. 
A lew pigs were profitable, and could be fed with little, expense on |)ea8 and 
from the garden. Horses were necessary to work the holding. A few 
“''b'. if properly eared for, would also prove, a profitable investment. A small 
ii-iif extent, should be planted with niix^^l fruits and vegetableH. 

"'j j;''iiuuning arable land should be croppe<l, a rotation of wheat, oats, or barley, 
bilil pi.jijj being practised. With sjicli a rotation, cropping could be continued 
ii iiiiiiiber of years without fallowing, which was a great consideration on a 
hulding. If the farmer did not have a pea harvester he could gather the 
'vitli a horse rake, stack or thrash them, .and feed them to nheep or pigs. 
' fiislied, peas made splendid horse feed. 
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Pabm Buildinos. — M r. J. Pradd, who read a paper dealing with thb^ subj^, 
said all sheds and buildings erected on the farm were expected to give serviti. 
for a considerable time, and they should, therefore, be built to the bes*. posgji,^ 
advantage. Sheds and buildings that constantly required repairs were a niiidnn^' 
to the efScient management of the farm, and gave an untidy appearainp to p,. 

. homestead. A warm, dry stable helped considerably to keep the horsey in 
condition, and saved a good deal of feed in cold and wet weather 
possible, the stable should be built on the side of a hill, the back to the *fst, aot 
the opening to the east. If material were available, the walls should be bnih 
with stone, and covered with an iron roof. Wails should be provided with veatj 
lators to keep the stable criol in summer. It should be fitted with a manger, 
from which either hav or chaff could be fed, with plenty of room at the back to, 
the convenience of those feeding and tending the horses. A strong post-aml-tai! 
yard, fitted with well-swung gates or slip rails, was preferable to the post anc 
wire yards too often noticed on the farm. The chaffhouse should be built at lif 
back of the stable, with a door opening on to the back of the manger. The ban 
could be built of stone and iron, on the side of a hdl. A platform on the bottwi 
side raised to the level of the back of the wagon, so that wheat and super conlj 
be trucked in or out, would obviate the heavy lifting and lumping that had tr 
he done when the floor was not raised above the ground. Stone and iron cojlj 
be used for the erection of the implement, shed, the back and both ends of whirl, 
should be enclosed, and the front opening to the east. Wide spans should h 
provided for the housing of large nmchincry and implements. The blacksmith ’( 
shop was also a necessity, and should be built large enough to meet all rtqum 
ments. Fowl houses eould be built with reiutorced concrete or ccuieiit, using 
as little material as possible that would be likely to harbor vermin, Half-iad 
piping swung from the roof made excellent perches. Stone and iron building! 
were expensive, but one should not lose sight of the fact that the first ouIIht 
was practically the only cost, because such sheds required very little upkef|. 
Straw sheds certainly served the purpose in many instances, but one had coutmualh 
to be carting straw with, which to renovate the roofs. When, however, tliey ner! 
erected nothing hut solid timber should be used. Shed forks should be place! 
into the ground to at lea.st a depth of 3ft. 6in., and about 10ft. or lift, apart. 
Beams cut out of the tops of trees would prove stronger than those cut out of 
Touug timber. The middle row of forks should be longer than tlioee on the 
outside, in order to give the water a good fall. The roof should project om 
the beams and forks to keep off the vain and give them a coiisiderubly longer life. 
The shed should be kept well covered with straw, otherwise it would leak, and thf 
rain would quickly ruin the timber. 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

February 15th.— Preseat : 13 members. 

SHEEP AND Wool.— In the course of a paper under the heading, ‘'Australia! 
Greatest Production,” Mr, W. Lines said every farmer could ^ 
stud sheep, but each flockmaster should aim at keeping a flock of sheep of hg 
standard, and if he were not able to increase the number of sheep on his propeip 
he could assist in raising the quantity of wool per head if care in selecting U 
rams and culling the ewes were exercised. If that practice were earned on . 
would not be a difficult problem to raise the average yield of wool per neaa » 
lib which would be of great value to both the producer and the country. M . 
fariluers purchased a few sheep when feed was plentiful or when 
troublesome on the land, and sold the sheep again, being content to "“c “ 
shUUngs on each animal, but the man .who kept a permanent flock wo n m.^ 
between 25s. and 30s. -with wool and lambs, if he obtained an average i p 
per cent, of lambs. It was necessary for the farmer who carried ^ 
to have some knowledge of the general terms which were used in the F> 
of wool. Merino wool, when classed, was divided into two j'hu. 

combing wool and clothing wool. Combing wool was used ™ “e man 
of worsted goods, and should have a fair length of staple Clotog ^ 
used far manufacturing woollen goods, and was generally distinguis 
k shorter staple than the combing wool, and usually it was of a m 
Wool with a tender fibre was classified as elothing wool, because 
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Important 
Price Reduction! 

INCREASED PRODUCTION MAKES 
A LOWER PRICE NECESSARY. 

Still the Same, Always Effic ent, Economical 
FORD, BUT with a New Reduced Price. 

“Australia is not Motorised,” says Henry 
Ford, only 7% of the families of Australia, 
according to statistics, own motor cars. With 
the advent of the new price reduction, you can 
all enjoy the advantages of car ownership. 

Ford Runabout Ford Touring Car 

£200 £205 

Fordson Tractor 

(Complete with Pulley) 

£180 

No need to praise them. The Whole Ford 
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S.A. DISTRIBUTORS- 

DUNCAN MOTORS Limited 

59. FRANKLIN STREET, ADEUIDE. 
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stand the strain of combing. When elaesing wool, condition, which denoted th 
amount of yolk and grease that the wool contained, was one of the main 
to be observed. A fleece that was heav^ in grease would not give sucli a ' 'r? 
yield, pound for pound, as a light bulky fleece. ‘^Iiaracter^’ was usually 
to the wavy formation that could bo noticed on the surface of the fibres nt tl 
wool. Character not only denoted the crimp of the fibre, but also embraced • 
the good qualities of high-class wool. “Lustre" was the glossy metallic briiliyup^ 
usually confined to English breeds of sheep, whilst brightness was the soft 
of lustre found in the Merino. “Quality" was a term that was used verr 
extensively in reference to both slicep and wool. “Quality" was genernlly usc'j 
when speaking of fineness, but it should be used to indicate wool that was well 
developed and had character, soundness, elasticity, evenness of formation, an’ 
was freegrown. Classification of a Small Clip. — When a fleece had been t))rn\Yr; 
upon the wool table it should be skirted. All stained wool and sweaty crlpp. 
should he removed. In the ease of burry wool^ if the fleece could be nude free 
by taking off the shoulders and thighs, it was advisable to do so, but if the barrs 
were embedded too deeply into the fleece only the edges should be removed. 
rolling a fleece, the side nearest the wool-roller should be turned in very Ughtiv and 
the other side brought right over; tlien it should be given another turn to briuif 
the back into the centre. The neck should be folded back as far as the shoulder 
and then the fleece rolled from tlie breech. That w'ould bring the shoulder upper- 
most, thereby exposing the best part of the fleece. A small clip did not neod 
heavy classing. Any fleeces that were tender in fibre, discolored, or heavy in 
condition, should be taken out and placed in a separate bale. A generul fault 
when opening the wool on a sheep w'as to push the Imuds into the fleocp ajid 
flatten the staples in nil *lircctions, thereby making it quite impossible to irispcot 
the wool in a natural state. When opening the wool, one should be careful not 
to use pressure, but to spread the staples gently xvith the thumb and first and 
second fingers of both hands. The wool would then close again when released, 
without showing signs of handling. In the discussion that followed, Mr. J, R, 
Sargent asked the writer whether it was advisable to fill the bale well nr oulv to 
fill it in lightly. Mr. Lines replied that it all depended on the number of bale?, 
tf there were only one bale lie advised })utting in as much wool as possible. Mr 
J. J. Gale said it was .advisable to go through tlie flock before shearing. Many 
owners simply removed the <lirty points of wool, but he believed in thoroughly 
skirting the fleece. Wool heavy in grease should never be placed with clean wlkiL 
In any clip there should always be two classes, Mr. R. E. Lines considored 
farmers should take more interest in wool growing, and tliat every man could, 
with little difficulty, keep a few sheep. Those who kept even a few sheep should 
make it a point to see that they also had .a gOi>d ram. In his opinion, there was 
altogether too much dealing in sheep, which was very detrimental to the industry. 
The practice among many was to buy up sheep to eat down stubble, and then pii> 
them on the market. His experieuee was that wool growing at the pre?eiit time 
was a more payable proposition than wheat growing. 


MANNANARTE. 

December 20th. — Present: 17 members and five visitorB. 

Mr. R. Bretag read a lengthy paper, “Merino Sheep and Wool Classing," 
a keen discussion follow'ed. 

The Kitchen Garden. — At the November meeting a paper dealing with this 
subject was read by Mr. L. F. Gerke. The first work^ he said, was to select a 
suitable site, preferably in the backwash from a flooded creek. A good ilres^iof: 
of well-rotted stable manure should be dug into the plot during July or August, 
For winter vegetables the soil should be prepared immediately after the first rain? 
Root crops were best sown in beds, and the plants should be thinned out to aboiu 
2in. apart in the rows. For parsnips and carrots the soil should be worked to - 
depth of at least 12in. The soil should be worked down very finely if small seed? 
were to be sown. After the seeds were sown, it was a good plan to give thi 
plot a light dressing of stable manure to prevent the soil from forming a harfi 
crust. Great care should be exercised in the selection of cabbage and othe? 



that wero to be traiij^pbiited, ami <mly heultliv seedlings shoiil,! |)e sel 
‘'."I' liito the permanent garden. Cabbage-^ ami plants of a similar ehuraeter 
bo planted about 18in. apart. After they were plaiite<i the seedlings should 
ordered twice a day for the first few days, until thov l.ad boooiiie firinlv 
''..-i iishod, after which one watering each day would siitlieo* but it was iiooessarv 
tlio hoe going so that the soil would not rake arc.uml (he plants. Liquid 
j.,.,, ,onld be made by soaking eow droppings in a ,-ask of water, and about 
■“Vint itf tlie liquid sbould be givcn^to em-b plant three times a week. Herbs, 
v-Ii thyme, mint, marjoram, couhl he grown in hex. s filled with soil 
V tios-'d of one part of earth to one part of rotted stalde manure. Keforring to 
,:Viier vegetables, the speaker first mentioned melons, whieh. he said, should 
iVi'lanted in holes about bin. deep and loin, in diameter, tilled with a’mixturn 
1 Vl stable maiiuro and earth. The surface of the hole sliould be somewhat 
■t,(..|ow the natural surface of the soil, so that the water would remain around the 
Vuits. Several seeds eould be planted in the nm- hole. Tomatoes could be treated 
V;i dtnilar manner, allowing one plant to each hole. When plants were being 
Viered care should be taken not to allow the water to run too (juii-kly, bi'causc 
washed the earth away from the stems of the plants, and tendeil to’make the 
■,,jl crust on the surface. If the garden were projK-rly cultivated, kept free from 
and received plenty of water, success in growing vcg. tabl-v shuuhi not bo 
,iil!ii'ult to attain. Another method of making a small gar<l<Mi was to enclose a 
area with a stone wall about 3ft. high and 10 ft. wide. Tliis should be 
lillvd to within a foot of the to). with prepared soil, and plants sown therein. 
The garden could be covered to protect the plants from frosts, wliich, although 
.atiicr expensive, would ultimately be a siving, because t!ic wall would protect 
: 1 k' plants from hot winds and less water wonbl hi- required. 


WIRRABARA (Average amjual rainlall, l.s.iKin. i. 

January 26th.- Present: 1.1 members ami one visitm. 

T'liK CiliCUL.^R Saw. — I n the course of a short paper dealing with this subject. 
Mr, b. 11. Burgas sai<l before the saw was used the bemdi should be screwed up 
uvi Iho bearings firmly held in po.sition, so that there would be no play in the 
spii\(ile. Prior to starting to cut wood, the saw should Ik- in good order 
utiil properly giilleted. if the saw were about JOin. in iliaiueter, and the teeth 
I'ruiii liin. to 2in. apart, they should be kejd gnlletcd to a deptii of iin. to ^in., 
I't'iirdiiig to the distance between the teeth. The teeth should be gullctcd a 
little to the back, so that if a line '-votc drawn from the front of the tooth 
t')M'avds the centre, on a 30in. saw, it should show about 4in. to bin. behind the 
•nitre, in order that the saw would draw in the w'ood instead of pushing it away, 
lie preferred the hog tooth saw, because it cut the wood, whereas the peg tooth 
vvas luclined to tear the wood. The saw slionld be set about half as wide again 
.18 the width of the saw, and when it was being .sharpened care should be taken 
!iot to remove too much from the heel of the tooth. When a saw was newly 
gnlletcd, it should be from 4*32in. to fi-.ISin. lower at the heel than at tlin point. 
Tlie saw should be travelling about 9,000fl. [U'r ininute. When cutting firewood, 
Ihe wood should be held against the saw at an angle, in order to prevent the 
dmber from rolling into the saw. 


LAURA, January 26th. — Mr. W. H. Campbell delivered an address, in which he 
dealt with his experiences during a recent visit to South Africa. 

MAXNANARIE, January ITth. — Mr. T. Chessoii read a paper, ‘‘Handling and 
J’arc of Horses.^' Several questions on subjects of local interest were also brought 
before the meeting for discussion. 


M.\.\NAXARIE, February 14th. — Mr. T. Chesson read a paper, “Handling and 
I 'iie of Horses,^’ and an interesting discussion ensued. In di.s<:ii.s.sing the question, 
ibe Host Metliod of Covering a Haystack, “ Mr. A. T. 8 vnions favored roofing 
stack with loose straw. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Crawford) thought 
host plaii was to luse sheaved straw as a thatch, and to fa-'^ten it seenrely in 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT,) 

BETHEL. 

January 22iid. — Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Breeding and Care of I aem Horses.— In the course of a short paper dcalii,, 
with this subject, Mr. B. Winter expressed the opinion that every farmer .sl-ej;' 
endeavor to have at least one good brood mare, and then obtain the servin g ,jf ,r 
best horse in the district. He considered that a good horse would always bri;,., 
good price and that it took no more fodder to feed a well bred animal tliai! ^ 
mongrel. In the management of the farm team special care should be given tu ib 
selection of the harness. (killars that fitted the shoulders of the horses porfecil, 
should be used, and the harness should be kept free from sweat and dirt. Tlj 
speaker contended that if the horses were groomed every morning a„,j 
collars kept clean, the team would not be troubled with sore shoulders, .v ij,., 
and interesting discussion followed. 


CLARE. 

January 18th. — Present; U members and visitors. 

Grading and Packing Dried Fkvits on the Murray, — The Clare cot 
Kemnark Branches interchanged papers on the subject, “Packing and llaikctitg 
Fruits,” The following is tlie paper by Mr. F. Cole, of Renmark Bruiirlu- 
“The business of grading and packing dried fruits requires a good .leal of 
exporlonce and expert knowledge. Like most other callings in these days, oai 
has to specialise to succeed. There lias been a tendency in the past on the pan 
of some people to imagine that any grower can start in the packing business, 
put up a ‘makeshift’ shed, and an old worn-ont machine, and ask growers to 
entrust them with their fruit for preparation for the market. Under tliese 
conditions can one wonder tluit complaints liave been made about bad grading aiij 
packing. The care with wliich classing, grading, and packing is carried out 
determines to a large extent the success or otherwise of the marketing of the 
product. Every packer should be very careful in his classification of fruits, and 
watch carefully that tlie stamiards are well maintained. I will deal first with 
Cliissifleatioii. This is done at the shed door wlien weighing in the fruit. Currant! 
have in the past been classed under three grades, which are determined before the 
fruit is put in the machine. For export tiirec-crown currants are classed in three 
types, viz., three-crown small, being small fruit; three-crown superfine, being 
large bold fruit; and three-erown medium, being fruit of a three-crown gr.ide 
that does not come under tlie heading of tlie other two types. The two-erowp. 
grade' is also classed in tliree types, but the types are derermmed by the destiMtinn 
of tlie packed fruit. If intended for export, the same system as m the three 
crown is followed, but if for Australian trade, these types are blended when going 
through tlie machine. The only sieve used in the past wlien grading currants 
is one with |iii holes, which takes out the buck fruit, which the elevator conreys 
to bags ready to go to the distilleries. These two are tlie mam grades; ttr 
one-crown and manufacturers’ grade arc in the minority it good drying weat,icr 
is experienced, but in years of disaster these latter grades may assume Isrge pro- 
portions. In cleaning currants the machine should be carefully watched to st. 
that the stems are being removed, also to see that sufficient blast is put on o 
blow out all light or red berries, which if left in will spoil the sample. 1 am m 
a believer in any patent attachment tu grading machines, wlueh saves al M m 
inferior fruit and puts it back into the hopper to be again passed ' 

machine, until it escapes being blown out, and finally passes into the pacL i , 
■s against the principles of good grading, but it will give a low 
w.aste in the treatment of the fruit. The packer must decide one ‘be t 
tilings— Am I to sacrifice qualily and purity of grade for a minimum ot 
or am 1 to keep up the standard of grades, and not to make the 
reduction of percentage of waste? If you wish to be a successful p, 
to get a good reputation for the product it will bo necessary to s udj tlic qu, . 
of file fruit. The system followed by the ^iter when 
is to place all the ‘blow out’ coming from the second machine with the t 
urade* to be blended with that class of fruit. This system usually woi - 
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^ ,,,t of a three-crown grade 5 per cent, is reduced to two-rrowu, and out of 

■ ' ,„o-iromi grade 5 per cent, is reduced to one-orowii. This method .ilwavs 
the grades pure and well up to standard. .Sultanas graded for export are 
,,,1 over a 8'". sieve, separating the large from the small fruit, thus making 
t' ,1,.? of one grade, which are packed and branded Special and Choice rospec 
iv' 'I'lie Commonwealth jiortion of the pack is a lilended sam|de. The method 
i 'ion'cl in classing at the receiving door is to keep separate tl.e types of the 
grades, consisting of three distinct types, viz., tlie lioftom. tlio middle and 
)n, ,.i the grade. These three types are blended in tlie hopper, thus jirodicing 
: ; .veil s.ample of each grade. The grading of lexias coiisist.s in dividing tlic 
o'lit into three sizes. The classing at the door is done in three grades-^iive, 
iV i mJ three crown; each grade is put through the macliiii,. separately and run 
ovIt sieves. In grading five-crown all fruit passing „ver a sieve with 17-32 

; is packed as five crown; that passing over a 12-32 sieve is |iaeked as two-crown. 

t!l falling througli is run through the stemincr a second time, with a strong blast 
t,, hl.nv out inferior berries, and is then packed as seedless. If the fruit i.s a bit 
,|ie damp side, this seedless grade will be rather dirty. It will be full of small 
,,dks. which will necessit.ate running it through the grader a second time, but in 
aiiv r.isc it is advisable to run this grade tlirougli Iwice. Tlie four-crowu is 
treated the same, but the grade is four-crown from the top sieve, two-crowii from 
tc,. second sieve, and distillery passing through. In the tliree-crowii grade ouly 
liic large fruit passing over the 17-32 sieve is packed; all the balance is distillery, 
ill niv opinion tliere should be a distinction between the two crown obtained from 
ihc five-crown and that obtained from the four-crown fruit, botli fruits being the 
siiiic .due, but of different color. The fruit from the five-crown slioiild be branded 
imicrown extra or two-crown choice. Pear grading [iresorits dilliculties. Tliere 
is a difference of opinion as to which is the bettor— Imnd or macliiue grading, ] 
I'aror liand grading, because the machine, using the present riddles with circular 
lidlcs. cannot grade properly to size, the s, ample being very uneven in size ami 
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eolar. The benefit of liaixl grading is in grading to color as well as size i’], 
are usually three different colors — the canary color, the pink tleshy colui- 
fruit of a darker shade, although otherwise very good fruit. To ijiiv 
colors ill one box would be fatal. Each color is packed separately, aiui 
with different marks, viz., three-crown special, three-crown choice aiui 
crown fine. These brands define the different .shade of color. This !!■ i]i ? ^ 
grading and packing is essential when exporting to Great Britain. Tlu' . ‘ 
be faced by placing the fruit in the rows fiat side uppermost. The easiest w r"' 
face boxes is to make the box upside down, paper and face on the iRittiiu Iv'U 
the fruit, j)res3 and nail on the boards, which will then be the buttuiu 'p',. 
method overcomes the trouble of weighing out the quantity of the faciug 
separate from the main filling, also avoids the necessity for pressing the bcu: twii)' 
The apricot and peach are packed in the .same manner, but these fruits can [ 
satisfactorily graded by the machine. Care must be taken when gradinci- uoj .. 
overload the machine. If the riddles became overloaded through feedinj? tc^ 
i-apidly, fruit will pass over, instead of dropping through the holes in llio 
In purchasing a machine for grading purposes, always have a good margin V 
hand. For instance, if the business necessitates putting tlirough 26 tun^ to Hutdt" 
per day, install a 40-ton grader, because the secret in obtaining a gotid, 
sample of fniit is in giving the fruit plenty of room on the shaking table of 
taachine. With reference to the power to drive Ihc machine, always iuivf 
least an e.vtra five horsepower in reserve; it will be required wheji a bail iirvii)> 
season occurs, and the fruit comes in sticky. The machine requires inoro piV.u' 
in this case than in normal seasons, wlien the fruit is in good order, la fonclusinc, 
1 cannot emphasise too much the importance of keeping up the standard of \]\i 
grade's, also in cleaning tlie fruit thoroughly before packing.” 

Homestead meetings were held during February at the residences of Mess’s 
R. H. Hunter and W. Patullo. 

LONE PINE. 

November 30tli. — Present: IT inombcrs and seven visitors. 

Hay Making and Stacking. — Mr. E. B. Hentschke, who contributed a pap-r 
dealing with this sub.iect, said land on which it was intended to sow tlie buy i:r{| 
should be ploughed to a ilepth of din. or 4in., and kept free from weed.- ly 
subsequent workings witli the harrows and cultivator. Seeding should bo uc.'i 
meneed at the end ot April or beginning of May, according to weather coiiditifi)-, 
Mr. Hentschke favored a mixture of wheat and oats for hay that was 
for feeding purposes, When the crop wa-s up, and had. taken a good hold of tii- 
soil, it was advisable to work the roller, thereby strengtlieuiiig the plants. Befon- 
the binder was put into the crop the farmer should see that the wheat and cat.* 
were showing a greenish-yellow color. Tlie hay could be left for about oui* da} 
on the ground, and then placed into stocks, each consisting of from 30 sheaves 
to 40 sheaves, with the beads poiutiiig upwards. The best method of staekii:^’ 
hay that was required for immediate use was under an iron roof, but where thf 
reserve supplies of fodder were kept in the open, a well-drained site should !.« 
selected, and the bed of the stack laid in a northerly and southerly direction, so tha! 
the sun could shine on both sides of the stack and evenly dry the hay. if ^tra« 
were available, it could be used for the foundation of the stack. After the hrj’ 
layer of sheaves had been placed in position, the ” ringers” should be bound wit; 
the heads towards the centre, thereby making the building of the stack consideni ^ 
easier. It was also advisable to keep the centre sheaves somewhat higher tbjii 
the edges, in order to allow for the stack settling down. Before buildmg ^ 
roof, a ring layer of neat sheaves should be placed about 6in. over the 
the stack to form the eaves, then an extra high layer of sheaves could be 
in the centre to form a steep slope to run the water off the stack. Hu coiisi e 
it most necessary to cover the stack as soon as possible with a good tliatc mg 
straw, which could be kept in position by weighted wires or wire netting, 
lengthy discussion followed. . ^ 

On December 8th a visit was paid to Mr. A. J. Fromm’s homestead, 
large number of members and visitors inspected the cereal expenmni a 
being conducted under Mr. Fromm supervision. 
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WILLI AMSTOWN WOMEN’S. 

December 5th. — Present: 15 members. 

Cooking Meats. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, 
Cuiidy .said for roasting beef the oven should first be lieated, and a grid 
on the bottom of the dish to prevent the meat burning. Every quarter ot 
hour the meat should be basted quickly, and it should be turned once or ti-,., 
during cooking Half .an hour should be allowed for each pound of hcef that 
to be cookeil. If the meat were very fat it would require cooking for a lojg,, 
period. The same procedure could be, followed in cooking mutton and lamb, 
and veal required more cooking, because tlie meat was close grained. For fuwlc 
ducks, and geese a clear and steady lieat was necessary. The average bird rcquiiej 
from one and a half hours to two hours cooking, providing the .seasoning 
warmed before the bird was stuffed. Old birds should be steamed for about C 
minutes before they were roasted. It was most necessary that all poultry shouli 
be basted, otherwise tlie tender skins of the birds would burn. Babbits .should ti- 
treated in the same manner as poultry, and required from one and a half hoii.ri 
to two hours to cook. If the meat was to be boiled, it should be brought to th. 
boil, and then gently simmered. Pickled pork to be cooked should be Ihoroughij 
washed and placed in plenty of water, with the skin side uppermost. A piece 
61ba, in weight would require about three hours' cooking. 


LIGHT’S PASS January 24th. — Eighteen members attended the January mie:- 
ing, when a paper, “Fruit Drying,” prepared by Messrs- A. Chapman and I, 
Robin was read. A spirited and educative discussion followed. Messrs, ChapiMn 
and Robin, who are two of the youngest members of the Branch, ably replied tc a 
number of questions. 


STOCKPORT January 25th.— The paper, “Farm Management and Effici™rv, ' 
which had been presented at the Annual Congress was read and discussed. .1 
further discussion took place on the subject, “Pea Growing and Harvestiiid. 
Several members reported having seen a pea harvester at wort on Mr. 
Kelly’s farm at Giles Corner, and stated that the greatest difficulty m doalmj 
with the pea crop, that of harvesting, had been overcome. Peas that were taken 
straight off the harvester were quite fit for market. 

STOCKPORT February 22nd.— Mr. S. Nairn gave an interesting address, ii 
which he related some of his experiences during a 12-month6’ tour of the world 
Twelve members and one visitor attended the meeting. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, January 14th.— A combined meeting of the Men’s and 
Women’s Branches of the Williamstown Agricultural Bureau was held O" January 
14th. An address was delivered by Miss M Hardy, a member of the ^ ‘j 
County Farm Bureau, Vermont, U.S.A., and a paper, The Export of Plum., 
was read by the Hoii. Secretary (Mr. Geo. Brown). 

On February 2nd a visit was paid to the Blackwood hixpenmeutal 
and, under the guidance of the Manager (Mr. R. Fowler), the vano.ns pruning, 
spraying, and manurial experiments were lUspected. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, February IStli. — ^Thirteen members attended the Februaiy 
me^In^ Xu a pa^r, “Spraying,” was contributed by the President (ih 

W. G. Mitchell). 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 


WEAVERS. 

October 22nd.— Present ; 11 members and visitors. 

Mr. Dodd gave an interesting lecture, “First Aid and Sisal 

meeting was held on January 21st, when the qu^^ton Ad^ntag^sj 
vantages of the Co-operative PooJmg of Torke Peninsula Barley, 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

MILTALTE (Averaj^e annual niinfall, It.oain,). 

February 16th. — Presi^nt: eight members aiui visitors. 
vxiiT Wheat.— Mr. J. S. Jacobs read a paper dealing with this subject, and 

Tije discussion that followed Mr. D. P. Bagnell said the eradication of smut 
; dihicult matter, but he believed that a solution made nt’ equal proportions 
^hiiastone and salt would assist in eoiitrolling the fungus. Mr. T. J, McEachen 
' the harvester a great help in keeping a wheat crop free from smut, 

the matliinc broke up the smut balls better than the stripper, and so gave 
ti' ■ hicKle a ehaiice to do its work. He tabled a sample cd‘ wheat liarvested with 
]'}\ ],.,jveafer, free from smut balls, but showing the smut on the grain. Mr. 

Hogan preferred formalin for pickling seed wtuat, and advised pickling 
I, Jigs. Members were notified that the Hon. Secrelary (Air. W. (J. yniith) 

I' .l offered to give a prize valued at £1 for the most usefid and instructive paper 
rrol at the Bureau during the year. A second prize, valiunl at lOs., was donated 
l,v Mr. H. H. Hogan. 

MINNIPA. 

pin IT CutTUKE ON Eyre Peninsula. — Mr. A. G. Collyer Braham read the 
folhuviug paper: — Horticulture lias a full share in tlie teascless activity of the 
iLTc and therefore appreciable changes hav(‘ liecii elTocted in horlieultura) 
onu'tives. The writer considers South Australia has well been style<l the 
■'(iai'den State.” It can be confidently usscu-ted that no part of tlie world is 
more admirably suited to the production ot tlie very wulo rang<* of fruits which 
lire cultivated in temperate nud sub-tropical 7(uies than is this State. Whui would 
the horticulturists of Europe think of strawberries, cherries, apples, pears, 
walnuts, raspberries, plums, apricots, peaches, quinces, loqiiats, grapc.«, altnonds, 
tigs, oranges, lemons, mulberries, persimmons, guavas, and a host of oilier sub- 
tropical fruits all growing side by side in n Id-acre block without any artificial 
ai-ls otluT than tillage .and a little irrigation? And yet tliia is so in many a 

garden in South Australia. Fruit culture in South Australia has lung since, 

passed out of the probationary stage. From a spasimnlic enterprise there has 
hf'Cii evolved an established industry having n defined eommercial basis. 'Phe 
business of fruit growing now contributes an important anmimt to the national 
rpventio and the food aupjdies of the community, and eniploy.s many thousands of 
p(‘(i])Jc. The men in it are up to date, recognising that only by the adoption of 
sHcntific methods and unceasing labor they win. 'I'he campaign against 

tiaiiniil pests and fungi is never relaxed, while the rosearches ot chemistry and 
ciitoiHolngy play a great part in spraying and manuruil forinulai. As I liave 
(inly liiul the trees in the farm orchard here under observation for two years, I 

iiiiel he excused if my conclusions in regard to some of them prove faulty 15 or 

20 years lienee. I must also beg to be oxousimI for passing over each tree so 
lijlhtly, Jis one could dwell for at least lialf an hour on each variety. Hreparation 
I'i I>and for I'hrnling. — Before preparing land for a small orchard in these 
disiriots, try to choose a plot that li;is grown “ bo.xbiish ” (.I'l/rKt hu-:rif<itui} , as 
til's seems to be the best class of hind. Failing “boxbush” country, choose 
sdiiKthing that ha.s large timber on it. If soil will not grow good speennens of 

tiiiibcr or shrubs — well, then, .it cannot be exjU'Cted to grow good specimens of 

triiit trees. Having selected the site, clear it rlioronglily by grubbing and taking 
as ninny roots as possible, thus lessening the danger of attack from termites 
(wliite ants). Having done this, plougli it deepl.v— H?in. if possible— as wc cannot 
«11 use :i subsoiler. Beep ploughing must be the order of the day for fruit trees, 
f^ctwithstanding tlmt exjiert opinion favor.ii sliallow [dougliing in this country for 
'■^rciil crops. Having ploughed deeply, constant cultivation must be carried out, 
'f' that the soil is exposed to the elements. This will quickly rid the soil of 
^hitc ants. This cultivation should go on for a whole season, if ])ossible. By 
tlib 1 Minaii that the prepared ground should not be planted until the {ullowing 
printer. Pegging out the positions for the trees must be <!oiie properly. You 
must measiiTe vour distances and sight the lines accurately, whether Hie ibstaneea 
Pinnt are to be 18ft. or 20ft. square or not. Choose your trees early; send 
di'wii voiir order to the nurseryman in Alarch. Impress on him the necessity 
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for delivering the treea at the end of May. Early planting in c 
applies just as strongly to fruit trees and vines as it does to wheat an(j ^ ^ 
A.ny trees you have to water in the spring will be so constitutional) v 
as to cause their exit before the summer is over, unless they can 
throughout the aunimcr. Therefore remember that once you commence v^ater''^ 
them beyond the ‘‘watering in/* when they are planted, your trees 
succumb in this dry district. When preparing the holes for the plant, 2rt x ^ 

and 1ft. deep is ample for this class of soil. Take the holes out 2ft. s 2ft ^ pj 

at least a week before planting, and burn some dea^l wood or roots in each Y 
This will destroy any fungi or termites that happen to be in the vicinitr 
thus give the tree a better chance as well as provide nourishment for it. \g 
as the trees arrive, unpack and examine them. Any roots that are dainagt-if 
broken will have to be removed, and if you are not ready to plant them ■'ijtpi-' 
them in the soil in a shady place, and water them down until wanted! tv* 
planting, the tree is usually put in the soil at the same level as it was wlu’n iu ifc" 
nursery. Spread the roots out evenly, and turn the ends of the large roo* 
downwards, and then place the earth back on them, firmly treading the sei] wliii!! 
filling. Give each tree about Hgalls. of water to settle the roots just afte 

planting, and then leave it until a couple of weeks later, when it sIjou]-! 1 , 

pruned out. Pruning. — We apply the art of pruning to fruit trees for tlir6.' 
special reasons: — 1. “To modify the form of the tree to meet the ec'ouuiiiir' 
cultural requirements, and to counteract unfavorable climatic conditions.'' : 

‘ ‘ To reduce or stimulate the production of wood growth or fruit bearing, as th< 
case demands.’* 3. “To remove injured or worn-out parts of the tree.’' Xo oDr 
can learn pruning by theory alone. One might read all the literature in thf 
world on the subject, and still be unable to prune. To prune correctly you must 
observe facts. Each tree requires especial treatment. The treatment meted ou! 
to one peach tree can seldom be dealt out to the next peach tree in exactly th(‘ 
same way. Each tree differs in growth and constitution from its neiglibor. 
The vigor of a plant is always dependent on the proportion of healthy leaf growth 
it possesses. Why so? Well, Iwtanical research shows us that the leaves of a 
plant are like its lungs and stomach, as it is here tliat it breathes and effects 
alterations in its food substances, thus making it into plant building material. 
It follows therefore that the plant that has tlie most healthy leaf development wben 
food is unlimited must be the stronger grower. In the development of a shoot, 
the more vertical or upright its po.sition the stronger will it grow, because tiie 
natural law of vegetation is that the sap flows more abundantly to the highest 
point of each shoot. It also follows that as tho shoot approaches the horizontal 
of recumbent, so its vigor will lessen. We know that vertical shoots usually ruu 
to wood, while horizontal ones turn to fruitage. If pruning is heavy, the stronger 
will be the growth arising from the buds retained. We prune severely in the 
first couple of seasons’ growth of the young tree, so that the extra ssp dra^n^ 
into the plant will cause strong growth to arise from a limited number of shoots, 
forming thereby a sturdy regulated foundation for the tree to be built upon. If 
we prune heavily, we get fewer but stronger growths; if we prune lightly, we get 
many but weaker growths. When young trees arc removed from the nursery 
beds quite a number of their roots are broken .and bruised, thus causing them 
to be removed, as if left unpruned decay would set in. As the root system h 
in accordance with the vegetative system it therefore follows that as tliP root 
system is diminished so also must the vegetative system be reduced to produw 
a proper balance between root and stem. There are two seasons for pruning— 
winter and summer. Pruning in winter is most important, although summer 
pruning must be practised as well. Summer pruning only consists of thinning 
shoots and shortening laterals here and there, while the tree is in vegctativi’ 
activity. A practical demonstration of pruning on various trees should be 
witnessed before attempting to do it by oneself. T must add a few words 0 
warning here. If you aim to have an acre or two of orchard do it properly or 
leave it alone. Do not plant frees with the idea of having something easier to 
look after than cereal land, because you will be mistaken. You must cullwa e 
and cultivate and cultivate again and again. No weed must be allowed i^o 
room when the trees are needing the scanty moisture available. You must 0 
spray with this and that solution if your efforts to suppress pests are to 
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sful The reply of the Oxford University gardener lo a man wlu) asked 
^ 0 \v sm-h a beautiful lawn was made was this: -“You eiits it and rolls it 
V'‘'.viO years, and then when you’re done that you brings out tlie roller and rolls 
", I,,**' And something similar will apply to your eult-ivalions and sprayings 
' '.' kc a profitable orchard. A summary ol fruit trees as (liey present tbeniselves at 
"vvnerlinental Farm Orchard. Ixtquats.— The hniiiat U-ing workeil on a ipiinoe 
' '.v wUl I b™ 'I® gfown .suflieiently large to 

their own fruits. There is little or no priming exeept rubbing off 

centre shoots the first few years. Figs.— Figs, as presented in some of 
. ,'irts at the Farm Orchard are very disappointing, Wlcero tlie raintall average 
■ 'V'in or 16in. I think certain varieties will do well, but when tlie onmial fall 
'f i',* to 9in. and none at all during the growing period they present a very sorry 
towards the end of February. Tlie pruning is very liglit, with an 
^^^'^■■^s'iouol shortening back of the laterals and tiiinnin.g a braneh here and there 
that is required. Pears. — Pears of wcll-cliosen early varieties will do well 

■* this climate. They seem very susce.ptihle to root ranker or gall, and if this is 
remoffld the white ants quickly find a lioiiie there. Tlie ]iear is rather a slnw 
”**(iwcr here, but it is usually a long lii'er, ami. given fair eomlitions, should do 
*^"^.'11 Pruning consists of allowing four leaders to eairy on the Iraiiiework of 
tTe tree and sliortening these back for m'veral seasoins. The lateral growth is 
shortened" very little until fruit spurs set. IJiiinees.— (^iiiiiees promise to ihi well 
in this climate and class of soil. About four main arms are aiiqile for the 
toimilalioii of the tree; secondary arms can then eome off from tliose in luaiportion 
to the growth of the tree, Shorteu the leaders liaek hard for the lirst few 
years and then only moderate pruning is required. The fruit is borne on the 
'.niiullv lateral growdh of the current season, wlileli should be .lost luained at fbe 
iip a,s it invariably dies back a few iiiebes if left uii)irmie,l, A.Mieiev.-r a fruit 
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has been borne the stem will thicken up, and so cause extended lateral frr,\r 
the following season. Such varieties as “apple,’’ “pineapple,” “Stuvrii' • 
and “Champion” all do well in the orchard. Apples. — We look upon the ■ rt 

as a moist-loving tree, and very little faith is pinned to growing tlii, 
fruit here, and yet there are some three varieties that have done ' 

well in the Farm Orchard, and I think it would be profitable to plant ;i 
in the farmer’s fruit garden. Four main arms, in my opinion, woulil i(,riv 
good foundation to work on. Sltortcning back leaders and any laterals iiver iv^ 
long is all the pruning necessary for the first couple of years. Varieties to ihijfi- 
from; — Cleopatra, Jonathan, and Dunn’s Seedling. Apricots. — The apricot 1 !-. 

done better tlian any other fruit in the Farm Orchard, and I think it a safe 
proposition to plant apricots freely. Even during a very dry year ttu-y tr;!] 
come out safely eacli time, because the fruit is harvested early in the summer, and 
they need very little moisture to carry them through. The pruning is not'ven 
hard to master, although a little tedious at times through cutting out the sp^n't 
fruit spurs. The fruit is borne on the current year’s growth, so that (■(instiim!; 
cutting out spui^ to encourage new growth must be performed. There are some 
varieties, such as Koyal, which need special pruning, that is, tine laterals: im;;.. 
left long to encourage such laterals to send out numerous fruit spurs, 'fk-se 
laterals must not, however, be allowed to get too far away from the source of 
sap supply — the secondary arms, &e. Varieties: — Gulin’s Early, Moorpark. 

Tilton, and Royal. The last-named two varieties are best for jam. unrl the 
first-named two for dessert. Moorpark and Tilton are best for preserving, while 
Moorpark is tlie best variety for drying. Flnms. — Plums generally present rathoi 

an unpromising appearance at tlie Farm Orchard, but T tliink most of the daumfre 
has been caused during their early stages of growth. They have been allowed 
lo grow a very tall stem, which suffers from sun-scald. I do not rt'coiiinioiid 
extensive plantitig of plums, as they not only like a moist climate, but they ar? 
also subject to attacks by “borers,” termites, and “root gall.” Tliey nmy do 
better under special and proper treatment from the first. The trees iii the ordisird 
lacked attention for tlie first two and a half years, so tliat special treatment in 
the early stages of growth would probably have made all the difference. At It-asi 
the high “stock” could have been avoided, and thus sun-scald prevunted, 
Nectarines and Peaches.. — The nectarine is claimed to be only a smooth-skinned 
peach, and the pruning and other work is the same for both. Both have duLt- 
remarkably well in the orchard, but both have taken “root gall” and white nnts 
to an ularriiing extent. The growth of these trees is -rank, which proves that 
the soil and climate agree with their ('onstitution, and oven where tho attacks of 
ants and “root gall” are worst the trees make a bold bid to thrive. Two varietii'? 
of nectarines did famously, and two of the early peaches. Late peaches have 
done nothing at all, and it i.s a waste of time to try to grow the late canihng 
varieties. The life of these trees may be anything from 10 years to 15 years, 
even if they contract canker, and if anyone is prepared to plant every 10-ln year? 
then I would say plant some of the early varieties, as they will amply repay, 
even if they die out in lo yea^s. The pruning is very simple, and when you have 
seen it done once or twice you will only require practice to master it. The pruner 
must always remember that tlie fruit is borne on the current season’s grovtli, 
and that when once a spur has fruited it must be cut out to encourage new gruwth 
from the secondary arms. I will show you on the board the perfect style of 
tree, so you may get as near to it as your own particular specimen will nllow. 
Varieties of nectarines: — New Boy and Goldmine. Peaches: — Triumph, Hrtlt* : 

Early, Red May, Wiggins, and Elborta. Citrus. — All the citrus family do better 
here than almost any other fruit if only irrigation could be practised. But then 
this is impossible on a large scale in this parched-up country, where water is 
nearly as precious as gold during their growing season, wliich is spring am 
summer. I recommend planting a couple of trees near the house, where a litt ? 
of the waste water from the home could be given them. There is little or no 
to do except rubbing out central shoots, thinning now and again, and rutting 
out dead twigs- Stone and pip fruit have to be pruned like an inverted rone, 
while the citrus family are kept dome shaped, that is, hollow in the rentre u 
meeting at the top. The chief points to bear in mind are that the lemon tea . 
its fruit on the inside of the tree on short stubby growths, while the oiang'' 
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bears its fruit on the outside of the tree, just within the shade of th?- - 
growth from the centre. Varieties : — Lemons — Lisbon and Eureka. ' 

Navels — Washington Navel and Golden Nugget; seeded oranges — Joppji. Vaitc,. 
(late), and Poormanj mandarins — Dancy’s Tangerine and Nobilis. Aln.friiu 
Almonds will do well in this country provided the white ants can be k( ].i ^^,7 
They have not taken canker like their cousins, but the ants seem to attu;;k p J. 
as well as tho softer wooded trees. The pruning is easy and very liglit, a!u.f,' 
some of the drooping kinds have to be pruned to an inside bud to make tbein 
upriglit in their growth. Varieties: — Hatclier’s Nonparoil, IXL, Whit- 
pareil, and Peerless. Leave Brandis out, as it is a very shy bearer. Vii„ 
Any of the vines will do exceptionally well on this cla.ss of soil and in t!iis 
The one great enemy of the vine is the white ant. If the autvS can be kcj.t - 
for the first two or three years after planting, then you will, get a wotuhri^ 
return. The best way to grow a number of vines is on the “Tliomcry - • 
To make the trellis, place the lower wire 2ft. 3in. from the ground, 151n, uhov, 
it place the second wire. It is quite low, and so misses a good deal ot th- jj,.'. 
winds that prevail in these parts. Trained on twin arms, 12ft. briwcf-n v,. 
plants; half a chain between the posts seems satisfactory distances. TImjv ;i> 
14 different prunings for vines. Mo.st of them do well on the spui’-pruiio. 
principle, but sultanas must be rod and spur pruned. Therefore three wires :ir- 
needed for this variety, so tlmt one can tie the rods dowji to a bottom (nip, Tii 
currant can be spur pruned, but it must be eiuctured ; that is, a piece of lj::rk 
must be rcjnovcd just as t)ie corollas are falling, so us to check tlic ai.i; 
thus cause a setting of the fruit. The Olivo. — I have iududed tlic ulivo liMv, 
because I think it is going to do better than anything else we liavo transpl;;ti‘(.,; 
It is known to be a drought rosister, a long liver, and a profitable [raposni' r. 
Trees are easily raised from truncheons in 12 mouths. Tlio only disfidvfimag- i- 
tliat they take a few years longer to come into full bearing, but still the 
of life will easily compensate for tiiat. Verdale variety carried its first fruit? 
last year, aud I estimate that in six years from planting a fair rctiiru could h' 
obtained from this variety. Wc have several varieties, but there seems to bo only 
two that have done exc.eptioually well — Verdale and Grns Rodincau. aitlioaj:; 
Bouquottier has grown well, but no flowers have shown yet. We Imvo iiotliiii;' 
much to cause cross fertilisation except a few insects aud these winds, but i mr 
afraid the wind does more harm than good. Therefore a few colonies of in-* 
about the locality would improve matters considerably. 

YADNARIE, February 19th.— The first meeting for the new yenr took tbi 
form of a social evening, wliidi was attended by 25 members and ii huge niniib': 
of visitors. Several papers were also read and discussed. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

GLOSSOP. 

January 23rd. — Present: 27 members. 

Points fok the Blockek, — In the course of an address dealing wibi 
.subject, Mr. Olnicnsliaw emphasised the point that in preparing land 
and watering, the buck scraper shonld be used as little as possible. IM 
was nearly always unsuitable for immediate use, and, as a rule, viuc^ y, 
planted too early in the life of the bloc.k usually died. He favored watcrjng^ -■ 
more than six ch.ains in ieiigtii, because longer waterings resulted m 'll ' , , 
distribution. Cuttings should be selected from healthy fruit-bcarmg canr>, | ■ 
would make good growth, so that the stem could be taken to the u're .^r 
first year. Care should be taken to obtain perfectly upright stems, am -- 
the arms in the form of a perfect T. Ploughing should be done eai 
were planted at the end of February they could be turned under /'t 
May. The land should be left in a rough condition until the tht 

immediately after the application of the water it slmnld he isc > 
plough towards tho centre of the cultivated area. The eu iva 
follow the work of the disc, so that a rotation of ploughing towai . 
discing out, and cultivating, would result in level lands at 
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.^ason. 

vini'S. 

ing out, 
laltor. 


A heavy furrow should always be thrown back to cover the roots of the 
“Busters” the speaker considered to be preferable to ploughs for throw- 
because the furrow of the former did not scour so budlv ns that of the 
An interesting discussion followed. 


NEW RESIDENCE. 


February 20Hi. 

Wheat. — Mr. P. J. Voigt, who road a paper under t!u' lioadiiig “The 
B,.i Method of Obtaining Clean Seed Wheat,” said it was a verv diiliciilt' matter 
, ,, the farmer to keep his seed wheat clean and true to type, ''file maiority of 
farmers in that district had to resort to the practice of putting tlie seed wheat 
llrouglit tlie winnower or a grader m order to remove barlev ami other foreign 
erains, and even then it was only fit for one year 's sowing. .\s a reiiu-ily he 
suggested that the members of tlio Bureau should co-opeiutc ami piinliaeo a 
inulload of olean, pure seed, wliicdi i-ould he given to a farmer who liail ele.au 
lallow on which to sow the grain. If that plan were adopted llie wliole of the 
fanners in the district would, in tlie course of a few years, be alile to iibtaiu 
M'itliout any difficulty, supplies of good seed. For that district lie favored Kaily 
and L.ate Gluyas. Mr. H. Klau, in coimuentiiig on tlie paper, agreed tliat Late 
bluvas was a good yielding variety, but it produced a liglit weighing and 
shrivelled grain. Mr. W. Seliier stated tliat Gluyas made too lieavy a growtli 
i,f straw. Mr. T. Tschirpig preferred iSilver Bart. Mr. W. Tliam Ihvorcd 
iValker's Wonder. It was decided that the Secretary slioiild write to tlie Manager 
of tlie Veitch Experimental Farm for quotations of varieties of wheat suitable 
for tlie New Residence district. 


NETIIERTON, February ISth. — Several items of local interest were iiroiiglit 
forward for discussion. Consideration was also given to liie iaaiiguratioii of 
irop competitions and the holding of a tractor trial under local conditions. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

Jaimary 25tli. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Lucerne Cultivation— Tlie following paper was read by Mr. H. Pvtn _ 
“Lucerne requires for its successful eultivatioii certain deHnitc conditicus. [. 
will tlirive in n variety of soils, under extremes of heat and cold, and iiad-r a 
greater range of annual rainfall than many other crops, but it requires ;[ . 

depth of soil. It will not stand wet feet. It has an extraordinary partiality ^ i 
lime, and if grown on soils lacking iii nitrogen this <ieficiency is rea<lly suj j,;;.,. 
by the presence in the soil of bacteria which utilise nitrogen from the air, 

80 transform it into plant food. Lucerne is a long-lived plant. Frt-qudU.v 
after a stand of six or seven >(;ars, the plants, w’nilst still vigorous, become wi!o,iy 
and then it is advisable to plough the crop under and take oil crops of maii.,- a-.; 
wheat before sowing again with lucerne. Tliere arc many varieties of tins irt; 
but perhaps the most popular are the Hunter River and Tamworth. Ro>t 
are obtained from local seed. Lucern^^, of course, will not grow if the raniliji’ 
insufficient, and if this cannot be supplemcuted by irrigation, heavy or i*\hi jt;,,,-. 
yields are out of the question. But before deciding that the district is ton dry, 

we should answer the question, 'Wiiat fodder plant will do better? The 

yields are obtained on the best alluvial soils found on river banks— decf, ftes 
soils well suijpliod with lime and potash, and with free water 15ft. to 30ft. belw 
the surface. The land should be well drained, otherwise the lucerne will .11: 
In preparing land for sowing, one should endeavor to keep the growth of wroo 
dorm to a minimum. Young lucerne plants grow comparatively slowly, luid art 
apt to bo killed by weeds during their earlier stages of growth. This is liiirtifii 
larly the case where the seeds are sown in autumn. It is the practice of smii 
growers to sow 2bush. of field peas per acre, and tlicn plough this crop uii.h: 
before sowing the lucerne, as a means of keeping wei'ds under control, Du m.' 

leave the ploughing under too late in the season, iKcau.se it this work is done n 

warm weather, fermentation, whioh is harmful to the lucerne seed, may tomni.iir: 
Just before the seed is sown, tlie land should be lightly ploughed and thfi 
harrowed and rolled. A firm seed bed is necessary, and to obtain ftis it mav 
be found necessary to roll twice. Lucerne will not succeed on sour soils, or thos 
which have a strongly acid reaction. It prefers a soil which is neutral or sujjlit.y 
alkaline. Acidity occurs in worn-out soils which have been cropped for maty 
years in succession, or in sour or badly drained land. The free growth ot aoro , 
is an almost certain indication of soil acidity. In sowing luc^erne do not is. 
a nurse crop. In light soil which is apt to drift, it may be advisable to sow a 

very thin seeding of a cereal in order to protect the young plants from tm 

drifting sand. On dry uplands and for the dry eulture of lucerne, thin 
is the rulfr-from 41bs. to filbs.; but in rich flat lands from 10 ba to bdlK F 
acre are used. Lucerne that has been planted for two years will stand an (itra 
ordinary amount of cultivation, and benefit thereby. I have tried this on i. 
plot with a springtooth cultivator with narrow shares, and ivorkei it two _ 
Ld one would almost think lhal the crop had been destroyed, but this yia 
thicker and heavier than during any previous season Lucerne al|^iuld 
when about 10 per cent, of the plants are iii bloom. It cutting u- lom , 

day the lucerne should lie raked the same '^y and put into ,j 

before it becomes too dry, in order to secure all the leaves. 'a, 

lucerne is the leaf, and in all haymaking operations care must he taken o 
this portion of the plant is conserved. ’ ’ Mr. J. Pyni tabled tour u ts of taem 
showing the length of each different cut. Each cut showed Fo 
measuring over 12ft. in all. The liieerne was grown on lus properf, 
irrigation. 


BLACKHEATH. 

February 11th.— Present: eiglit nieiiibera ai“l 
Fencing.— The following paper was read by Mr, E. S. Tb 

most important items of the equipment of a farm .lUti 

work of fencing will be considerably lightened if it hillt a"! 

is soft, so that the holes can be easily sunk. When erecting fences 
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,„ 1 ; country there are itiiniv obsUieles to nveiconu*. lu roiintry thr 

' ' T c'Hi be piit, aay, half a fhain apart, or even imov. with throo tlroppers, or 
“ standard and two droppers between the posts, for a heavier tViiee the posts 

' 'f 1 . ..paced 8yds. apart, with one large (li-opj)er between the j.<,sts. I'osta slioahl 
to i^uit the nature of the ground— for rough eountry, say. oit. ‘Jin., and fur 
,j^ soil Jft. Gin. itut wherever pos.-^ible 1 preler large posts. I.eave the post 
(if tlic ground from 3ft. 6iii. to 3ft. 8iu., using five or six wires, whicli ever 
ircded, and bore the holes wiffi a sin. hit. Strut.s for sfraiiieis should, in iny 
^ ' liiiii be placed between the top and next wire, and at an angle where two 
^ liccossary. One should be about Gin. lower on tl>e post tlian the other, atui 
[!uiit half tlie length. Both stmts at the angle should be kept on the same side 
'iHhe fence, to ensure greater strength to the strainer post. Barb wire can be 
to enclose horses and cattle, in oiaier to protect tlie fem-e. hut vvliere only 
*1 ..n are kept the barb is not needed. The bottom wire sluudd be Tin, ur 8in. 
llMlic ground. Wooden droi>pers can be cut from a tree that will split well. 
Sin- otf the logs at the exact lengtli, split ami trim llieiii; the chips, ic., make 
•velleut wood for burning. H the farmer lias a drilling ituHliine. tlie task of 
iniiuifi becomes much easier; one man eaii hold tlie ilropper and une turn tin* 
li'indlc There is no stopping from one hole to tlie other, ami no back lurning 
u'l puli out the bits. Strainers need not Ik* bored if a jciunt wire strainer is 
The wire can be strained from any position.” 


t'HLRRV ti.\Ki)BNS (Average annual raiulall, 3.'i.o::in. > , 

January 22nd. — Present; JJ memlKTs ami visitor.^. 

OuchakD MaN.vOEMKNT. — Mr. M. (.». l>. Basev. who rea<l a paper under this 
title,' said he proposed to deal witli the sulijecr from that stage ai which tin: fruit 
reason iiad been cumpleted ami the winter months were a[ipidachiiig. The work 
(U i!u‘ oicbiird could be divided into four separate si'ct ions— pruning, cultivation, 
«iuiivin‘', and Imrvesting. After the trees had lost tlmir leaves, ami were dormam. 
t»ruiliiig'"vvas the first work tliat rcquireil atteiitiim. lie was a firm believer in 
(•hee spur pruning lor liie Jonathan. Dunn’s t<ee<lling. Rekewood, mid Yates 
\arietiis if apples. The trees of these varieties were so constituted that unless 
tile wood was ke]»t back short, tlie fruit would appear on the long uristabU* 
hilcrals, and heavy winds would play havoc with the trees. Hi.-* experience ot 
jinming the Jonathan was that all of the growth of tin- present year should be 
cut back to about three buds, including the base buds. By that means the 
irc" would throw fruit spurs iroin those bmls instead ot remaining practically 
.lermmit, as would be the ease if the laterals were not pruned, lie was also in 
favor of heading back the leaders on the varieties ol afiple.s previously iiieiitionod, 
tlicrebv assisting in throwing buck the suj. to the fruiting wood and mcreasmg 
the vitality of the tree. Apples that were siib.ject to bitter pit .diould not be spur 
:iruiu*d. His practice was to leave such trees until they carried a very neavy 
^ridwth of wood, and then take out a limb with the saw. Tiie pear reipiiml very 
'iireful handling for the tir.st year or two, but once iiiinly estabii-shed witli plenty 
of fruiting wood it would adjust itself, and require very btllc Ircatmeiit wit h 
i'l'iniing tools. Water shoots and weak laterals shnuhl, of coulee, be t iiiinm mi . 
The very important work of cultivation followed closely mi 
burning of the prunings from the orchard. Ploughing should, il jiossibie, U* 

' •inpleted by the end of September, the laml l>eing plmighe<l two ways to a dcptli 
"f .‘in. or 6in., and then worked with the harrows to form a level sod surtacc. iiie 
''■iiiainder of the land around the trees should be worke<l \%d i t le m or . 
Tljcii, as soon as possible, a tyne cultivator shouhl be run o\ci le • ‘ 

i'liH-tice were continued up to the time of harvesting, a moist su isoi w ' 

'Ui'face soil would be the result. Kefcrring to the nutnuruig o i ^ ‘ ' 

d'cakcr said he had selected several (30) Jonatlmn j' 

:i niixtiirc of Icwt. of bone dust and Icwt. of lunieral su}ici. n siw a .narked 
the fruit, as well as the growth of young wood for the ■ . ,L,uirinfT 

ii'iiiidvement over the trees untreated. With most tret's lie ^ l.c considered 

necessary, but when there was evidence of a heavy crop being o aim , 

eii application uf manure would strengthen the buds foi t u. m x ua 
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work was spraying, and the first applleatiou wag usually to control fusit:] a - 
Tliat disease, combined with woolly aphis and eodlin moth, were the chief ^ 
of the orchards in the Cherry Gardens district. Fusicladium could be 
with the aid of a power pump and a spray of Bordeaux or Burgundy 
Bordeaux mixture could be made in the following manner: — 61bs. of biuret 
41bs. of quick lime, and SOgalis. of water were required. The blucston^^”^' 
suspended in a bag placed in 25gall3. of water in a wooden vessel, with the botr^' 
of the bag just touching the water. The linll was then slacked in an e 
quantity of water, but in a separate vessel. Then the two solutions were bh 
bucket for bucket in the spray tank. In order to ascertain whether tlie ? 
had been made to the correct strength, it was a good plan to test the solir^^ 
with a piece of red litmus paper. If the mixture were acid, the paper 
retain its natural color, but if it were alkaline, it would give the paper a bl ° 
color, so if the mixture did not affect the color of the paper it would burn 
lime should be added to the spray until the correct strength was obtAii^i? 
Burgundy mixture was made with the following ingredients: — 61bs. of bluestan 
lOlbs. of washing soda, dissolved in SOgalls. of water. The tests for 8trtin?th 
were just the same as in the case of Bordeaux. The advantage in using Bordcaur 
mixture was that it was cheaper than the Burgundy, and did not bring anv 
injurious chemical on to the land. The one disadvantage of Bordeaux was that 
it would not keep for a great length of time, but it would retain its good 
qualities for a week, which should Iw quite sufficient for most orchardists, Ad 
addition of 5oz. of casein to each vat of mixture would considerably improve the 
spreading quality of the spray. A further application of either of those 
preparations at the time of tlie first arsenate of lead spraying would, to a hirgo 
extent, suppress any black spot that appeared after the first spraying. If black 
spot again made an appearance, lime sulphur could be mixed with lead arsenate 
at any time, in proportions of Igall. of lime sulphur and l^lbs. of lead arsenate 
to ffOgalls, of water. Codlin moth, he considered to be the worst pest of the 
orchardist, but control would be very much simplified if every grower assisted in 
suppressing the rnoUis. A spray consisting of arsenate of lead with ooz. of 
casein as a spreader, and ^oz. of caustic soda dissolved in every SOgalls. of water 
was best. The first application should be made just when the petals were 
falling, but before the calyx of the flowers closed. A second spraviiig should 
be given about 10 days after the first, and the mixture applied should be of the 
same strength as the first, viz., about 21bs. of arsenate of lead to SOgalls. of 
water. A third, fourth, and fifth spraying at monthly intervals were, in the 
opinion of the speaker most necessary, finishing the main crop of Jonathan, 
Cleopatra, and Dunn's Seedling about the end of January, Careful attentioc 
to fruit banging in large clusters and fruit hanging at the ends of limbs w.v 
most necessary. The addition of casein to the spray assisted in holding it betwetfu 
apples, and when the spray dried on the fruit poison would be found wher- 
ever two apples touched. Woolly aphis was best attacked in the winter time. A 
thorough sprayiiig with Sgalls. of red oil in SOgalls. of water would check the 
pest when it appeared on the sawed off ends of limbs, &c. Later on in the season, 
when the leaves appeared on the trees, a preparation that would not burn was 
necessary, and nicotine sulphate used at the rate of i pint to 50galls. of water, if 
carefully applied, would wipe out the insects. Tf time permitted, the orchardist 
would be well repaid if he visited the orchard and thinned out the apples, removing 
those fruits that were spoiled with black spot or eodlin moth. In connection witb 
harvesting the crops, the grower should first be assured that he has sufficient room 
in which to handle the fruit, and an ample supply of cases on hand. One of the 
main difficulties in harvesting was met with when the fruit hung in large cluster? 
on the trees, and perhaps only one or two fruits were ready for picking, yet the 
whole duser would come away when the fruit was touched. That could be 
overcome to a large extent if the spurs were thinned out dui’ing pruning, 
had come to the conclusion that better Jonathans were obtained if the spurs were 
tliiuned out rather heavily. If it was intended to place the fruit in cool storage, 
it should be left out in the night air, and delivered to the store as early 
possible the following moraing. A keen and informative discussion followed, an 
Mr. Basey replied to numerous questions. 
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Spring Ooil Fence 
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plied In S chaln roils. It is easily erae^, preventa the ties from side slipping, and 

and never slacks out, having great elas- adds gteaOy to the effldency ol Uie lence 
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Cyclone Spring 
Coil Fence. 

This is made for Sheepa 
CattlCa and all Stock. Id 
various hcuihia from 5 iIdo 
( 26 iDchss) to 12 line t&d 
inebes). 

THE PERFECT 
STOCK FENCE. 


Fig. 7-Cyclone Special Spring Coil Sheep Fence. Snebes) ^ ^ 

The fence Illustrated U the famous Cyclone Spring Coll BrDWprT 

Special Sheep Fence, 6 lines, 26 Inches high, with barb wire rJinrLtl 

9 Inches above top line wire, making comi^te fence 42 Inches STOCK FENCE 

high, and serviceable for all stock. 

CYCLONE PROPRIETARY, LIMITED, 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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gan. Pirraiibandii Bfionries at Wallanicarra, SOUTH aUstkaLTA: 

Glen Alpin, B.'^llandcan, Pratten, Tiaro- Adelaide. Tumliy Rav, Baiaklava; with 


MilW SOUTH WALB-J; 

Sydney. Liimore, Yaiinjc ■, with sub-branebeA 
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I 'Wombat. 


Quamhatoiiki with igrrner at Lulbirt. 
SOUTH AUSTKALTA: 
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general MANAGER; F. W. STRACK, FA.I.S., F.C.IS. (Eng.). 
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IIAHTREY (Average annual rainfall, lain, to 16in.), 

January 24. — ^Present: 11 membera and visitors. 

Lucerne Growing. — In the course of a paper dealing with thi,s solijc,.* 

H. S. Stanton said, in preparing a field for lucerne, no effort should bo spavffi ' 
the thorough cultivation of the land. The expense incurred in establis);in,r 
was heavy, but a good stand, which would last for a number of years 
amply reward the farmer for his labor. There was little difference, if ij, “i' 
method of preparing land for lucerne from that required for growing a crop of ^ 
of the cereals. There were, however, such operations as subsoiling, which 
warranted in the production of a eereal crop, yet for lucerne they would be 
justified. Experience showed that if rain fell after the seed had bccti 
was quite safe to harrow within six days. The harrows would possibly "rlo&tr/- 
many of the young plants just ready to break through, but they left the soil ’ 
an ideal condition so that those seeds that survived made a thick stand, if 
rowing were neglected, scarcely a seed would succeed in breaking through i!„*, 
face of tho land. That, of course, applied in those classes of soils that 
inclined to set hard and were deficient in humus. The rate of seeding depeiidf.,! 
almost entirely on the conditions of the district, but as a rule lOlbs. to ]2lbs. c-uir 
be sown. The rate of seeding, he believed, was not such an important point aJ 
the preparation of the seed bed, the method adopted in sowing the seed, and th^ 
subsequent weather conditions. Tho general rule was to sow lightly under thf* ihor-, 
favorable circumstances. .-Vbout the end of July was tlie best time for k 
that district. Generally, liarrowing and rolling should precede the final oporiition 
of sowing the seed. The seed should l>e covered with dust to a depth of |i]. 
Failure to grow successful crops of lucerne was in most cases due to deep 
The best plan to adopt iu order to prevent deep sowing was to release the rnd thit 
connected the hoes to the stump jump springs of the drill so that each hoe w.iild 
work indepcudeutly. It had been found that the weight of the hoc when 
swivelled was suftieieut to cover the seed. Whether tlie implement passed oTir a 
bump or rau into a hollow the seed would be sown at the same depth, for the hfc* 
were quite iiule{»eiident of the wheo'ls. A keen discussion followed. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

February ikli. — Present: 18 members and visitors. 

R.\bbit Destruction. — On Wednesday members met and gave a demonsliKtif'n 
on blowing up burrows with explosives, Mr. J. M. Iludd being in charge. A star: 
was made on Mr. H. H. Cross hs property, wliere some very large holes were deslt 
with. These Iioles will be watclnnl with interest, as they have been the lionu^s m' 
rabbits for many years. Mr. D. E. Westwood’s property was next deal: wiih. 
followed by Mr. J. M. Hudd’s. Here the party sat down to lunch prepared bv 
Mrs. Hudd and family. Rabbit warrens on Messrs. Davev, Wellar, and Howiird ' 
properties were also destroyed with explosives. 

The A'alue of 0.iTS. — The following pap(‘r, imdev the heading of “Benefit o: 
Oats on A Small Farm” was contributed by Mr. G. S. Ilassoin; — “ Experknee 
has taugi]t mo that oats should be grown on every farm. If sown early in the 
season, even on dry land, oats will produce, more feed than grass land, and then 
return a good harvest. They can be made to form part or the whole of the 
ration fed to almost all classes of farm animals, because in themselves they are 
balanced ration for young or old stock. For horses, no substitute has been foiiD'. 
that will give and maintain the same degree of mettle and staying power, eithf 
in the racehorse or the heavy farm worker; aud for cow.s, oats are at 
valuable as bran for cream production. One piece of ground I sowed dn ant. 
grazing over three months cut over a ton of hay per acre.” 

Life Membekship. — Mr. D. F. Westwood (Cliairman) presented a litc 
ship certifu-ate of the Agricultural Bureau to Mr. 8, Pratt, who lias gi'*''’ - 
years of service to the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. 

LOXGWOOD (Average animal rainfall, 37iu. to HSin.)- 
January IDtIi.— Present : eight members and visitors. ^ 

Homestead Meeting. — The monthly meeting of tlio Branch was heli 
E. Higgins's residence. An interesting feature of the property was 
installed by Mr. Higgins for irrigating by gravitation. Good emps of 
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, loiiiatoes came under the notice of members. In the fruit garden visitors 
•“'irihlv commented upon the healthy and dean appearance of the fruit Mr 
/then directed the attention of members to a plot of loganberries, remarkiug 
bushes were very productive, and that the berries made evcelleiit iam 
u-eraoon tea was provided by Mrs. and Miss Higgins. 

MILANG. 

No^’ember 10th. — ^Present: 20 members. 

Pig Raising.— Mr. W. J. Varcoe, who contributed a paper on this subjwt said 
rliat raising had been a very profitable sideline for the dairvfarnier for the 
, few vears on account of the high prices received tor pigs.' There was no 
farm aiiinial that ate more in pro^rtiou to its weight or turned its food into a 
rlcaiilc carcass so rapidiy as the pig. For sows and for growing pigs green feed 
luAild foim the greater part of the ration, and when possible Ihev' should giaae 
for themselves. In addition to their sties, it wins necossnry lo htiiv :i small ]iad- 
Pa.k well fenced with pig netting and two barb wires, onc'along the grouiul and 
!l„, „ti,er tin. or ain. above it, to keep the pigs from rooting the netting. In 
that paddock Cape barley should be sown when the nirly rains came, iind Hint 
„„uld make a good feed for the pigs to graze upon; it wo'uld also reduce the cost 
,d raising the pigs in comparision with feeding grain alone. .\ supply of ginin 
iwiidd also be required, and Cape barley would mnke a gooil feed besides being a 
yiehliiig crop to grow. Any grain could 1 h‘ used, but it slumlil be well soaked or 
'nisheil Irefovo feeding to the pigs. The best breed to keep, he thnnglil, was the 
Heikshiie, but whatever breed of pig was kept it would not be a aibcC,ss unless it 
,ias well fed. The boar should be the first consideration. He slambi be pure 
liie.l iiail not u.sed for stud purposes until eiglit or uiue moiitbs old. The sow 
should be long, roomy, and deep, with broad loins and a strong liacU; slii‘ shembi 
niissoss about 12 evenly formed teats, and should not be mated until eiglit muntlia 
I'.f age. A sow should produce two litters a year, and breeding .should Is' so 
iiiTanged that the animal did not farrow during the winter time. March and Sep- 
tciu'KT were the best mouths for farrowing, the weather being more temperiile ami 
suitable for the rearing of pigs. The sow should not be allowed lo ben. me too 
lilt or 11 whole litter might be lost. .Vboiit one week before tin' sows wiw.' exp.'.'t.'d 
to farrow tliey should be put in a pen and fed on soft food. Aflor pigging they 
should be gradually fe.l up with gimin and milk. .\t three nr four weeks old the 
suckers would begin to feed themselves, and should be fed in a .shallow trough li.v 
tlieiiiselves. At four or five weeks of age the boar pigs .slmnld be eastrate.l, and 
St seven or eight weeks could be weaned. They should lie well fed fm two or ihiiv 
weeks after weaning, and could then be put in the paddock and given grain and 
milk every morning and evening. When old enough to he. fattened, they .sluiuld 
lie brought back to the sties and given as much grain and milk as tlii'.v .’oul.l .'Icaii 
up. four times a day. Pigs should not be marketed unless tliey were in prime 
riiiidition, because it was the good quality that brought the best iirires. 
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RAPID BAY. 

January 5th. — Present: 23 members. 

Training a Sheep Dog.— Mr. A. E. Bennett, in the course of a short paj,, 
.loiilii)" with this subject, said the training of a dog that it was intemied to oL 
for working sheep should be started when the animal was about two or tireo 
months old. To obtain the best results it was neces^ry that the dog should S 
trained under one master and at the age ot five or six months. The young |j„ 
if the early training had been correctly performed, should, at the word of eommajid 
sit down and remain in one position until further orders were given, even if 
master was out of sight. The first training should consist of the young dog beij, 
taken out walking in a paddock m which there were no sheep. Tlie dug j 
not receive its first lessons in working sheep until it was at least nine months oli 
and it should be fast enough to overtake a sheep on the run, otherwise it noujij 
be encouraged to ruu up closely to the sheep and bark. When starting out to work 
the slicep the dog should be held on a leash and taken into a paddock containkg 
a flock of about 50 sheep. The sheep would then, as a rule, immediately 
when the dog could be loosed and allowed to run around the flock two or thtes 
times. The dog should then be called to heel and carried home. That part of 
the education should be performed tlirce or four days in succession, care leiag 
taken not to check the dog during that time. On the next visit to the flock t 
stick should be held in the hand of the master and the Jog made to work on -h. 
opposite side of the sheep from where the master was stationed. After that lad 
been repeated a few times, the dog could be brought behind the sheep to help iu 
master iu driving the sheep. In commanding the dog to work around the moriag 
flock the master should always first bring the dog to heel before issuing a fresh 
order, tlie dog always being directed at right angles to the flock, m order to 
encourage it to work outwards from the sheep. A lengthy discussion follouei 
Samples of green maize and Federation wheat were tabled for the inspecion ot 
members. 


RAPID BAY. 

February 16th.— Present : 22 members. 

Cake of Farm Maohinekt.— Mr. G. Lord, in the course of a paper dealing witl 
this sublect, said the plough did not need a great deal of attentioa, the mala 
points being to keep the bolts and nuts screwed up tightly and the axles well 
oiled, because the dirt soon collected around them and cut away [he axles, It tlie 
cultivator were worked in stony or rough ground, care should be taken tlia. 
the macliine did not become hooked in roots or stones, and tliua strain the tynh 
The tynes of the harrows should be sharpened and screwed up so hat the wort 
would be done properly. They should not be left out in the paddocks bcfai ]|0 
the grass grew over them, and they became dangerous to horses. Ih di • 
should be thoroughly overhauled prior to each seeding. The stars s lonll ^ 

taken out and well cleaned, and any broken cogs repla«'d. If , 

used, they should be taken off after each season, and put m the 
their perishing. The binder should be given a thorough overhauling before to; 
fuuiug was cLmenecd, in order to prevent delay after starting. The oaan* 
should be slackened after each day s work was couipleted It tl j j 

they were apt to split. Strippers and harvesters sliould always be pro c 
The wea'ther wifen net ^Ze. During wet weather the 
examined, so that they would be in working order for the sMcad 8 
The wheels, when left exposed to the weather, should be given yoat of p 
raw linseed oil about every two years. Wagon wheels , f “““ “ 
and given a coat of paint at least every two years quite 

and preserve the wood. When kept in sheds they did =>«'■ "“f '"“7® tyrei 
so often. Wheels with loose tyres should be taken to the whee ght 
thereby saving the cost of a new wheel. Sheds that I: 

harvesters, strippers, binders, and other implements should 
very often took a long time cleaning the macluiu's alter tow • 
on them, and in most cases they were smothered with oi 

poles or shafts, when exposed to the weathei, should be g ^ ^^,,,1 in th 

linseed oil to prevent their cracking. Fencing wire sliould uot 
place of bolts. 
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"The SUPREME SMALL TR.ACTOR,” as the T-35 
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A fireproof, dustproof, powerful tractor, with ability to work 
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there is only one “CATERPILLAR.” 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

There is a “Caterpillar” model for every job. May we send you partioulari ? 
VEAI LIMITED, TOBBEN8VILLE, Solo Aeents. 
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ROCKWOOD. 

January lilst. — Present; 15 members. 

The l.x'TEKN.^L (lOMBUSTiON EsoiNE. — The following paper was re;n| jjj. 

H, C. Dmin: — “An internal combustion engine derives its power from lerpans 
resulting from the burning of a mixture of a gas, or of some inflamniafch, 
and air, compressed at one end of the cylinder. There are several fjej:-;; 
common use, the principal being gas, gasoline, kerosine, and alcohol. Most 
of small power are of a type known as ‘ four-cycle, ’ but there are also rcaj 
‘two-cvcle^ engines. An engine is called ‘four-cycle because it retjiiij',,, p. 
strokes of the piston for every impulse resulting trom the explosion of tlie 
pressed gas. The first out-stroke of the piston fills the cylinder niti, j 
busliblc mixture. Upon the first return stroke all valves arc close,! anl 
mixture is compressed. Just bef(,re this stroke is completed the cotupn,,.. 
mixture is ignited, and as it expands it drives the piston on its outwanl or mrkjj 
stroke. During the second return stroke the exhaust valve is held open. ao,i ji, 
burnt gases are forced out by the moving piston. The two-cycle engine requir,, 
only two strokes or one revolution of the flywheel tor each impulse. The uitoii,],,; 
charge necessarily mixes somewhat with the burnt gases not yet thorouglih 
out, anil for this reason the two-cycle engine is neither as economical nor ns rplialj,, 
ns the four-cycle engine. However, because of the light weight, and bccaas- 
power is applied more uniformly, the two-eyclc is used extensively ami to gooi 
advantage under many different conditions, particularly for marine work. Engici 
Troubles; How to Locate and Correct Them.— All ordinary troubles eurauntfmi 
whilst operating a gasoline engine may be divided into foiir classes— (Uj Tlio,. 
that prevent the engine starting, (ft) those that cause a ‘dead’ engino aH,., 
running a short time, (c) those that cause a loss ot power, and (d) niisccllaiic-ui;’ 
such as cylinder troubles, worn valves, smoke, leaky gaskets, fuel supply boor; 
and hot boxes, and cracked water .jackets. Troubles winch prevent an engine fro.,, 
starting are numerous. Difficult starting may be caused by faulty ignitiou, n-; 
enough fuel, too much fuel, water in the cylinder, and loss of compression. M'l„ii i: 
seC'ins imiiossible to start the engine, look firtfor faulty ignition. The cause of ooi, 
ignition (when the engine tails to ignite the first few charges) will not be remove, 
by turning the wheels, but starting will become more diflicult the longer they ar- 
turned, bec.aiisc the engine cylinder will become flooded with fuel. Tin-re is an 
a danger of filling the muffler and exhaust pipe with a risk charge, whitli, vvhfi 
ignitevl, is apt to rupture the muffler. Not Mnough Fuel— The engine w.llj, 
up to normal speed within a few seconds after starting if it is receiving tow :i 
proper proportion, nnd the ignition is in good working order. When working ,iim,, 
a load it should take a charge every three or four revolutions imt] fre c.b 
charge. A dead explosion and bimk smoke issuing from the exhaust pipe in, lion, 
that the engine is receiving too much fuel, because the charges that ate a i- 
in are not all ignited or thoroughly burnt. It is possible to choke down “ ! 

feeding too much fuel, just as easily as by not feeding enough. Do not feed m 
fuel when more power is wanted. Flooiling the cylinder is frequently the cause o -- 
engiiio failing to start. Loss of Power -Leaky valves, worn piston iings,^ 
lirinff, ihoked inlet and exhaust passage, and back firmg. in 

leaky, they permit loss ot compression. They .should be taken ou, n ' ■ ■■ 

.clean;i and regiound, if necessary, so that they seat perfectly. ; 

work freely and easily m the valve guides If the stems are ,,, 

little kerosine or petrol to loosen them. Leaks in - j, 

turning the engine against the compression and listening ® 

If there is a barking noise in the cylinder it indicates the esc ap , . 

force past the piston rings. If the rings are worn to this extent t . 

be carefully filed or replaced by new ones well fitted into their gi 
they bear at all points of their circmnference on the cylinder wall, 
ing discussion followed. 

SHOAL BAY. 

December 18th.— Present ; 16 members. 
ilOUSEPROOFiSG HAVSTACKS.-Mr. G. Patterson, who read a short p.p^ 
with this subject, suggested the following piM gq,, tliick. 

.a stack .-“Obtain 20 to JO poles, each about 5tt. long by 8 ^ 
the posts in a fire to prevent damage from white aiits, .iiid put 
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ound at equal diatfl-uces over the area on wliu-h it is iiiteiuled to 
Next a number of keropine tins should lie obtained and the tops 
liuil'l til*? ® being fastened over the top of eaeh post. The platform 

,'jt o'lt, an then be built on the top of the posts. Care shoiihl lie taken 

;o * ladder or any piece of timber leaning against the sheaves, otherwise 

not to Up jj-^ie lo gain an entrance into the stack.’' 

,),e wnuiu 

ny (J-ARI>ENS, February 19th. — Mr. F, Colcnian (nieinbiT of the 
" • Board of Agriculture) attended the ineotiiig, ;uid delivered an address, 
and Dairying.” 

uPvnOWS Novembor 21fit.— Mr. R. G. Morplwtt, nf tin 
the meeting, and read a paper, ■•Frint Cnltiir...- 
1924, JourTwJ.— Do.) 

T 4REN FLAT, January 17tb.— Mr. G. Biiller, of tli 


Knngariihi Bramli, 
(^S’cf p.^ge 614. 


Kaiigan 


\f T \RFjN f iJAi, -• - Bninch, 

‘ irl the meeting, and delivered an address, “ Poultry. ** Mr. Blair, a visitor 
fji'in Adelaide, was also present, and spoke mi the subjoet, "Chemistry of 

Siiravs. ' ’ 

stnUNT PLEASANT, January Htli.— .4 general diseu-ssion on the teeding ot 
1 rittle which arose from a paper read at a previous meeting by Mr. 10, J, 
T olott occupied the attention of members. Several other suh.iei ts of local 
‘pcrest were also broughl before the meeting for consideration. 
mount pleasant, February 8th.— A short discussion took place on tin- 
a cct*” Machine v. Blade Shearing,” all members expressing a iireference for 
T,.,™’!? with the machines. Information lias been received fion. Ilie lion. 
- »„rv I’Mr P Haeusier) that the Brandi lias formed a eoiirse in wool classing, 
under thVinst'ruction of tlie Woo! Instruotor at the Scliool ot Mines iMr. A. U. 
Codrington). 

twpvbVALE February 21st. — Seventeen menibors and 10 visitors attended 
, he February mating, which took the form of a “Question Box.” Twelve 
'lufstions of local interest were submitted, winch resulted in an iiisinictive 
(iiscussion, 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT 

GLENCOE (Average annual raiiifnll, :;:j.S+iii.). 

UVVM IKIXO A.\-u ST.VCK BtllLPlSG.-Mr. Fergiison, in a iiaper on tins siibjeet, sHiil 
•ui early sown crop of Algerian oats generally formed the hay emp lu hat d.str t. 
He ivas^of the opinion that a paddock of oats, seeded at tlie rate ot -Inisli. to the 
sere and drilled in with lOOIbs. of supcrpliospliato about 
produce a hay of far better quality than an earlier sown <™I'- LArl,' 
unless fed off to some extent, wero inelmed to grow j„, 

lute sown oats grew a finer straw and made a nmch mare ‘‘tab ‘ ^ 

intended for hay should receive particular attention 14“ . 

at seeding time so that the oats could be cut '‘‘^i ''r 7? .hm de'l ii^ 

thought that Algerian oats made splendid hay a'"! j*'' *' ' ' advocate 

ference lor a mixture of wheat and oaten hay for cliall 4 44 

smving mixed grain but advised putting load toi load m . ■ ' , ' pj p,, 

fariiier was cutting ’a large quantity, in which case t o outs 

Marked separately! During the past seeding he niix,d . is " _ season 

Viinsli. of oats per acre in his hay paddock, and whilst the exup 1 1 . ,, resent 

prevented the vetches from making headway on the heavier s , , ‘ 

time on the sandy soil they were as high as the oats, anc lai < ‘ 

(laminating the oats because they were still growing ''‘8'°'™' • ' , , j , 

he believed that hay of vetches and oats would be the best. ^ " eon 

and written with regard to the bitterness of Algerian oa en i ^ 

blit at the same time he thought that farmers verv of on 

extionip. He would cut his oats for hay when the heaols ha< jus 

creamy tinge; at that time the stalk was still fairly green, 

bept np about half a day behind the binder one gathered succulent stiaw and git 
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fair amount of grain in the head. When commencing to cut the crop, he pref,,,.,. 
going the reverse way first, t.e., cutting from the fence and dropping the eha' 
in the crop. On the completion of the first round one could turn around aej 
width the other way when the sheaves dropped on the first round would h ; 
outside of the grain wheel and could be quickly thrown dear; by the time an, .mi: 
round had been cut stooking could commence. He thought that method noald K.ri 
less work and waste than the other system of cutting around the fences 
rest of the paddock had been finished. He would make the sheaves fairk- ,j.; 
so that a man could pitch them comfortably. Small sheaves used more twine -'i 
acre and were also a waste of time from the stook to the chafEcutter. 
to sheaves would make a fair sized stook; he preferred to make the stocks ,.vg 
so tliat they would cure evenly and yet would stand firm in bad weather. He I'enn; 
that sheaves of average length, tied about 1ft. to 15in. from the butt, were hefo-r 
to handle than those tied nearer the heads. It was always worth while to take s 
little trouble in regulating the tying of the sheaves. When they became I,/,,, 
through the band slipping towards the head they were a continual source of an:; ,,,,, 
anoe. The length of time that hay should be left in the stocks before s'afkii, 
varied with the condition of the crop when cut, and the weather. He thouglit tl,si 
one could safely eommenee carting when the hay had remained in the paddock f,,) 
a fortnight. He had commeaced carting 10 days after cutting. If pnssilii,.. h, 
would build hay stacks east and west and open them for cutting at the east eni. 
He had found that whilst dunnage would keep the bottom sheaves from gettijs 
damp it gave the mice an e.xeellent opportunity to nest there and work upwards 
into the stack, therefore, a good thick layer of straw was to be preferred for a stark 
foundation. For stacks of 40 tons or 50 tons he thought that 4Jyds. to oyds. was 
sufficient width, and the length could be regulated as necessary. A narrow stuk 
required less roofing and was more easily covered in case of ram. The luglier ik;. 
walls were made the more solid would the stack become, and there would be Iw 
opportunity for the mice to d.image it. He built (he inside courses of the stack witb 
the butts out, but if the centre of the stack were always kept full lie did not think 
it was of any consequence whether the heads or butts were placed on the outsidf. 
The main factor was to place the slieaves so that there was a slight dip outwsrii. 
Each course should be bound firmly with the succeeding one; that would ensure tlis 
stack having a slight spring, and a well sprung stack would not take in the ram, 
The outside course of sheaves should be built on edge and packed as closely as 
possible ' all the otlier courses should be placed flat. He always put a double 
course of inside slieaves before commencing to roof, and then built the outside 
sheaves on the flat instead of on edge. In that district all haystacks should 1 * 
thatched as soon as possible so that there was no need for a steep toM, hut al 
the same time every care should be taken so that the outside sheaves would shed ram 
in case it should fall before the stack was thatched. In conclusion, he said 
members should be warned by the expenenee of the past autumn and winter to 
deal fairly witn the stock by cutting a sufficiency of hay to ensure moie tUii 
starvation ration for the coming year. 

KALANGADOO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 33m. to Min.), 
December 8th.— Present; nine members and visitms. 

JAM.S, .Tellies, anp Pkeserves—TIio following paper wms read by the Prea. eni 
(Miss E. Hemmings):-“To make good jam do not have the fjl 

because this tends to make the jam ‘squashy.’ For most jams ilb. to 

of fniit will be sufficient, but for very sour fmits, /““f 

etc., a little more sugar is needed. There are various methods of B 3 
Rome people prefer to cut up the fruit, place sugar on tb. 

stand over night, then pour off the syrup and bring to a jij 

fruit. Others prefer to cut the fruit wlien ready to coronience, and p ' ^ 
fruit on the fire together. T have tried both ways and f?™'’ 
ful. One of the main points to bear m mind is once the ja®. tep ’ jp, 

it boiling brisklv, and as the scum accumulates on the ‘“Pi. tie 

jam begins to settle, special care must be given to keep it , ,he 

bottom to prevent it burning. No set time can be stated as to how 
should be boiled, because this depends larsriy upon the Appla 

the fruit and the quantity being made, alw how quick a “P “ . fruit 

and quinces require enough water to come level with the top or me 
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jlar. 

T 71 , ^Obtain 121bs. fairly green melon, wipe and cut it up, but do 
ydon oye the seeds. Three pineapples are necessary, and these should 

peel but not peeled. Six lemons will also be needed, and some of 

-y t,o removed fronr the lemons if desired. This is gangeil in.iiiily by 
titf pc>-’l aijont half as mnch water as is used for apples, because’ the 

[oe's *?***^' jg iuicy. Boil and strain as previously suggested, and return the 
meloD IS “* adding one cup of sugar to one cup of juice. When boiling, add 
tartorio acid and boil gently until finished. In making jelly, it will be 
^ that most of the jelly qualities of the fruit are in the puds and seeds; this 
foiiml t ‘ important not to peel or seed. If one wishes to study economy, 

^ ^ nuiiice jelly ^ made from petls and cta-es aiuuu. Preserves . — 'fhe 

applo or qui 

be ripe hut firm. Stoned fruit can be cut in Vxn. squares and packed 
fruit the small fruits, such as prunes, cherries, &c., should be wiped, the 

^^^r mi ved and dropped into the preserve. IVachos should be peeled, and may 
if desired. Pears, unless very large, may lie peeled, cut in half, the core 
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removed and packed. Make a eyrup of 2lb8. of sugar to Igall. of water, 
this to stand untO cold, then pour it over tKe fruit until the jar is fnlj 
the jars in a boiler with straw to prevent them breaking and add 
water to come ne-arly tu the necks of the bottles. Bring the water gradual!^ 
to the boil, and boil gently until the fruit is cooked. Do not allow it to cooij 
much, otherwise it will not keep so well. Apricots need leas cooking than 
other fruits. Immediately the jar is removed from the boiler, put ou a rSh. 
ring and screw on the lid as tightly as pc»ssible. Turn the jar upside 
if it leaks it is not air tight. Remove the lid and add another rubber nj;!, 
If this does not act, try another lid. It must be screwed so that it will not leak! 
or the fniit will not keep. ’ ’ 

Rkarixo Calves. — At a previous meeting Mrs. C. Campbell read a par.^, 
dealing with this subject. Calves, she said, should be reared from the bed 
but it was not advisable to rear a heifer’s first calf. A calf could hp nyr? 
conveniently taught to di-ink if the animal were tied up, because the fecrkr ui 
more control over it. It was a good plan to give the calf new niilk n)r |* 
least the first six weeks, especially if feeding with whey. The reader (if the 
had found that calves did better on separated milk than they did on wher. ']* 
feeding with whey, it was advisable to add a little concentrated meal and ji'W 
milk. To prevent scours, she said it was advisable to bum the milk with bo; 
irons and add a little salt or lime. Rubber teats were used very considi'rablT 
for rearing calves, and they seemed more natural than the fingers, Tron^rhs 
feeding utensils should be kept clean. It was a good plan to keep the calves 
off in a small paddock by themselves. The most profitable cows for daiiA-in;’ 
were the Jersey, Holstoin. and Milking Shorthorn. Mrs. Campbell expressed a ic- 
ferenee for the Milking Shorthorn. The Jersey was of rather a delicate crn«ti- 
tution for the South-East. Cows should be provided with rugs during the winter 
months. A comfortable rug could be made from three wheat bags, Milkirc. 
if possible, should be performed at regular hours and done as quickly as possible. 
Each cow’s teats and the milker’s hands should be washed before milking. If a 
cow was hard to milk, the sjieaker suggested nibbing the teats between the palms 
of the hands. Heifers coming in on their first calf were very subject to swnller, 
udders, A good remedy for that was to bathe the udder in warm soapy water 
before milking. If dairying was undertaken seriously, one should have the am 
tested at least once a week. It paid better to feed one cow with a good 
rather than two showing lower yields. The feeding of the cows W’cs a ver.^ 
necessary practice, esf)eciallv during the winter months. The cows should ha fei 
twice a day on oaten chaff, bran, and a ration of green fodder. She had frirnd 
it a good plan when feeding chaff to scald the fodder and allow It to stand al! 
day. Molasses could be added with advantage. ' 8udan grass, lucerne, or n;nze 
and boneraeal, and an abundance of fresh water, would prove beneficial tn thp 
animals during the summer months. 


KONGORONG. 

January 22nd. — Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Mr. F. C. Caine read an article, *‘Poa. Aquatics.,” and an interesting discnssio:) 
followed. 

Dairying and Allied Industries. — In the course of a paper, under the nti 
“Advice to the Beginner in Dairying,” which was read at the November nieetiEC' 
Mr. C. Dixon said in using the term dairying he meant that to include 
of pigs and poultry. He believed that in the course of a few years the is 
that were within a comparatively short distance of the city would be called 
to supply the metropolitan areas with a greater quantity of dairy produce ' 
they were doing at present. A feature of dairying was that much that wa.*! a 
out of the land was returned to the soil in the form of manure. If the cows 
properly handled, quick and constant returns were assured. Now that over 
freights had been considerably reduced, the time was ripe for South 
establish an export trade in pig products. Probably one of the mista es 
the beginner in dairying would be likely to make in the stocking ot 
would be that of attending the open stock markets and making P ^ 
irrespective of the breed or type of cattle that he selected. 
first of all to decide on the breed that was most likoly to suit loca a 
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t; -11 rigirtly ailhere to it. A few animals should be obtained from the herds 
M itable breeders, and if it were not possible to obtain sullicient animals for 
^‘‘Ihte requirements tlie beginner sbonld be content to cumnienee with the 
'“‘"''iiiiinais with the means at his disposal, and await an opportuiiitv to obtain 
bred animals. Care should at all times be exercised not to overstock the 
Only the services of a pure-bred sire sliouid be used with the licrd, and 
1 li itiiigs should be so regulated that the eows would return aii uuinterniptcd 
of milk right througli the year. One of the most imiiorfaiit faelors in the 
of the dairying industry was to provide for an udei|uute supplv of fodder, 
o r'eulv green feed the speaker recommended Cape teuley, ami for 'winter feed 
' 1)1 eh'aft' with crushed grain, h’or summer fodders, kale, chon moollier, millet, 
,n,! miuigolds would give good returns. Half of the ration foil to dairy stock 
ut ilised in the maintenance of tlie animals, and it was to the other purl ion 
''f the feed that the dairyman looked for prodnetion ami pndil. The ration 
ji„uld contain a liberal amount of concentrates in tlm farm id' bran, crusliod oats, 
''r li'irlev, and feeding would be carried out to the best advantage if the, ration 
liir the 'cows were weighed or measured. Keeping the stock in eomfortahle 
■nddoi'ks by supplying them with shade and shelter would, the speaker said, do 
towards aiding production and rcduc'uig tlie cost of the feed hill. 


N.-kKACOOBTE (Average annual rainfall, 2'J.(i0iii.). 

Dec-ember 8tU. — ^Present: 10 members. 

.Soi'TH'E.vstekn Timbers. — In the course of a paper dealiug with tliis subject, 
.Mr. J. Corner said there was a large demand for all classes of locally grown limber 
.it tlie present time, and good prices could be obtained for it. The local red gum 
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was always in demand for sleepers for railways and blocks for street pavin 
was an excellent timber for the conatruetion of bridges. Another 
was the South-Eastern blue or white gum. It was superior to the red 
building purposes, and made very good weatherboards and floorings, beiL t 
grained and free from splinters. When properly seasoned, stringy bark 
be used for many purposes, such as furniture manufacture, buildings, and fen ' 
posts. The Hill gum was a very useful timber, and there was an excellent 
for it at good prices. Mr. J. Donoghue referred to the usefulness of sW 
bark, but it was, unfortunately, disappearing very rapidly. Mr. W. E 
said red gum could be planted to advantage in the Naracoorte district and^ 
made excellent fencing timber. Mr. A. B. Feuerheerdt said the que^ioQ ! 
afforestation was one which should be of interest to every oue in Alli!tral^ 
Australia had the finest hardwood timbers in the world, but it was very regrettabU 
that so little was done to keep up the supply, the great fault being tliat - 
systematic steps were taken to preserve the forests. Another good timber that 
was quickly vanishing was the sheaoak 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.78m.). 

February 2nd. — Pre.sent: 11 members and visitors. 

Top Dressing Pastures. — In the course of a short paper dealing with th:^ 
subject, Mr. S. Ockley (?xpressed belief in the value of top dressing pastures aa'i 
growing fodder crops, such as Sudan grass, Japanese millet, and chou moplliei 
to carry stock over the autumn months. Members were disappointed with the 
results obtained from Sudan grass, it being generally agreed that the poor c^ope 
were the result of biid germination. Mr. Ad.am.son thought that immature 
would possibly account for the poor germination. 


RENDELSHAM. 

December 19tb. — Present: 15 members. 

Rabbit Destruction. — The rabbit was one of the greatest pests that farmen 
had to deal with. It was not only very destructive, but ate the choicest grasses, 
said Mr. W. B, Galwey, in a paper dealing with the above subject. The problen 
that confronted the landholder was how effectively to deal with the rabbits. 
Poisoning, he considered, to be a waste of time, but thought cultivation and 
trapping the suiest method of control. In the discussion that followed, Mr. 'W 
Andrews stated that the first work in clearing the rabbits off a property was tP 
subdivide and net the paddocks, and wherever possible to plough in the warrens 
with a disc plough. Then when the paddock was cleared a few traps and dogs 
would destroy the stray rabbits, Mr. H. Stewart expressed a preference for 
fumigating the burrows. Mr. W. Poster held the opinion that if a Government 
inspector were appointed, and the Vermin Act strictly enforced, the rabbits could 
be easily destroyed. 


TANT ANGOLA. 

January 11th. 

Irrigation. — I n the course of a paper dealing with the utilisation of the water 
that was at the present time running to waste in the district, Mr. R. Camp 
contended that much land that was idle and dry during the summer an ear. 
autumn months could be put under intense culture with the aid of water 
from the adjacent drains or, where the drains did not exist, from the 
waters that were within easy reach just below the surface. The (iistn 
noted for its suitability for dairying, and there was apparently no 
with the use of water and fertilisers, the carrying capacity of the laml co 
bo increased manifold. In favorable seasons that locality had .J 

13ft. in height, and mangolds had been grown estimated to yield br 

acre ; but those object lessons of the past appeared to have been ob 1 er 
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of successful barley years. An experienced irrigationist and successful 
r'iviriu recently visited that district thought that much of tlie reclaimed 
'T ■ uoold yield 80 tons of maize to the acre under irrigation. Some years ago 
Kieiy carried out some experiments which were most successful, but the 
i: .V n.st of petrol and the want of a market for tomatoes deterred liim from 
operations. lu Victoria many country districts supported sauce and 
fietories, and much of their produce found its way to the South-Ejist, and 
5 '■ W'ls 00 reason why that district, which was so well supplied with water and 
land, should not be able to compete with the other favored districts in 
v^ualia. There were thousands of acres of adjacent lauds that would grow 
lient export apples with or without irrigation, and about 100 miles of railway 
( 1 ' lifted them with Portland, a favorable overseas shipping port. 


TANT ANGOLA. 

February 2nd. — Present: 13 members. 

Oi/JVERS.— The following paper was read by Mr. J. Carthew; -“The trifolium 
consists of quite a number of species, and whilst differing in iriaiiy respects, 
the name indicates, are all tlirce-leaved, and con.stltuie a subject for study 
i>i' iiiln-est and possibilities. Most of the family find cougenial conditions in the 
[<jmnerale climates of Europe and in the nioisler districts of Australia, and this 
ilistrict should be no exception, to the general laile. As a lirst closs dairy pastuio 
jli^Tcrs take a very high position, and nyire attention slumld l»e given llieiii in the 
South-East. Caro should be exercised in making the best selection suiU’d to the 
localitv, and evidence is now being collected from local expcriouces ami natural 
coudithJns which should be lielpful to landholders. The clovers of mo.st popular 
repute in the clover-growing districts of Australia arc as follows: -White Dutch, 
jUsike Suckling, Crimson, and Bed clover. There are two varieties of Jlurr 
clovcra, and four varieties of Melilotus, botli of which belong to the family Legu- 
miQOsa'e. Birdsfoot and the black-seeded trefoil are Ik)I1i adapted to tliis dis- 
trict and recent experience demonstrates that Strawberry nnd Snlderranenii clover 
•ire likely to play a most important part in reclothing our arable lands, the former 
on the wetter and the latter on the drier sandy rises. One of the best known is 
the White Dutch, which docs well in this district. It resembles the Strawberry, 
masimich at it extends by underground stems, but where stock liave access to it 
continuously it does not have an opportunity lo extend itself. It is perennial when 
oncp e.stablished. Strawberry clover does best on the low-lying damp hind, and 
fuds a congenial home in the reclaimed water cr>urses, cleared ti-tree land, and in 
the heavier peaty soils, all of which abound in this district. It is abundant on the 
roads, where it finds congenial conditions, and landholders are giving it mure atten- 
tion than ever before, and where established it is given an opportunity to niatuve 
it.s seed. As it comes late, it blooms late, and it is green when most uther fecAs 
are dry. This fact points out its value as pasture in a dairying district. It is a 
rich milk producer, and where stock have continual access to it they keep it so 
«li(irt thnt this alone supplies strong evidence as to its palutability. For this reason 
it should be given a spell when flowering time approaches until the seed is matured. 
Given this consideration there will be no question as to its area he'nig extended 
at comparatively little cash outlay. As a result it becomes permanent wlum rjnee 
established. Seedsmen recommend this variety for heavy land liable to crack in 
the summer time. Many of the clover family are not only good pasture plante, 
but also make good hay. Subterranean clover is suitable for the higher and drier 
sandy and stony rises, of which there are considerable areas in this district, and 
yf ^],ig yf j^nd wjll bc sown to it this season. To 

give it its best chance, it should be sown with the first rains and not later than 
April, i c., unless sown with n cover crop, and tlien the earlier the better. When 
it forms a first-class pasture for sheep and cattle, and has the great advantage a 
it is a winter grower. Subterranean clover has the reputation of rausing bloat in 
cattle, but this can be avoided by not turning the stock on to it when hungry, or 
^hen the feed is wet, or by not leaving them on it for lengthy feeding penods. y 
0^ e.xparienec with Buir clover this season is favorable. The plot consisted o 
3bout 10 acres of self-sown crop on land where oats had preceded, lue stor. v^re 
*nut off from it during the depth of winter, and it then gave an abundanfe o 
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It is a splendid green pasture in the spring, and, when dr^- puts huf]; 

;ind horses in prime conilition. Evidences from otlier districts support my 
The best knowledge of these plants is to be obtained by going about the 
and noting where they grow, and which \-arieti^ do the best in the jjani 
soil in which they grow. All clovers are soil iinprovei-s, and the fact that they !! 
mostly appreciated by stock makes the extension of their cultivation highu- 
able. Generally they grow better on land that has been cultivated. ” 
'‘Strawberry Ci/OVER.” — The following paper was read by Mr. R. (’a)iip}„,;j. 
“There appears to be a good deal of confusion in the minds of many j;, 
founding Strawberry cIovct {Trifolium fragifevum) with Subterranean 
{Trifolvmi Sibhierraneum) . The latter is generally recommended for sandy ki:i! 
soils subject to a good rainfall, but it will not stand inundation. It bmj,..; 
seed pods in the soil and bears a small white flow^er with a crimson hloti li 
base of each flower, whereas tlie Strawberry clover is perennial, and wlien opj* 
seeded under congenial conditions will last a lifetime. It has a shaded iriuiM., 
flower head of oval shape, and its seed head is of the same shape oa an uprig!' 
stalk. It will grow in very wet ground, and will even stand many months of it,,,,, 
dation without serious detriment. It will grow on high and dry laud, but do*j 
not show anything like the same growth as when sown on wet laud, es;)ociHl!v - 
the latter be a reclaimed ti-tree bottom. It docs well on heavy black land subjcc' 
to cracking in the summer time. Like all other trefoils it responds libfrally tn 
generous dressing of bone or other super. There are many places in tin- dbtii i 
where the plant is to he found, but principally on roads, w'here it has piobaLly 1 ) 1 ,.;. 
introduced by travelling sheep. It has been confused with the small pink flower- 
ing clover so abundant on the roads this season, but there is actually nu siniilavliv 
in the two plants, except that they are both clovers. This particular variety ha> n 
distinct woolly seed head, and thus derives its name {Trifoliu'tn tomentof^m) 
from. It, too, like the Subterranean, is an annual, and there are evidently twi- 
varieties of it, because there is a slight difference in the seed head, one havini; 
yellow, and the other brown or black seeds. Strawberry clover was introiiuced t 
the district by the late Mr. Thomas Williams, of Moorak. The plant is leadil' 
propagated by heeling-in single pieces of the runner bearing a joint, more sub' 
stantially from pieces of sod in which the plant is gro'ving, and from seed, bu; 
unless the conditions are sju'cially favorable, the plant does not make miudi lioiulnjiv 
during the first season from sowing. Solitary plants when established will so extend 
themselves that in a few years if not fed too closely they \yi!l cover an aren suvirn! 
feet in diameter. For those who have large areas which they are desirous of sowing 
to this })lant, and do not care to spend as much in seed as it would ret^uire, a go'-l 
plan is to sow a fair sized paddock, let it come to maturity and ripen its see:, 
turn sheep on it for a day of two, then turn them over the larger area. There are 
many thousands of acres in the South-East, from Kongovong to Lake Haii'diiii, 
Lucindale, Penola, and Naracoorte, where the plant will thrive under the al-uiidaiit 
rainfall, of which the district sometimes has too much, but not fio' Stnovhtiry 
clover.” 


ALLANDALE EAST, Februmy 2?nd.— Mr. A Kieselbuch. a moinber nf tlif 
Mount Ganibier Branch, uttended the meeting, and delivered an address dealmi: 
with various subjects of local interest, 

PRANCES, January 26th.— The subject, “ Rinderpest in Cattle.” was brough* 
before the meeting, and a lengthy and interesting discu.ssion resulted. 

KONGORONG, February 18th.— Fourteen members attended the "'ciuW 
inectiTig of the Branch, when the matter of fencing the local cxperuucutal 
was brought before the meeting for discussion. 

WIEEEGA, February 32th. The manager of the Kybybolite Expcinufjij’-^ 
Farm (Mr. L. J. Cook) attended the meeting, and delivered an address, '• 
ranean Clover.” 




